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CHAP. XVIII. 

sVL R. Sharp has faid^ that tie Italians 
place all their young ladies in convents, and 
leave them there until they marry or take 
the veil I ^and the fame thing has been 
repeatedly aflerted by feveral proteftant 
travellers* long before Mr. Sharp thought 
of giving the world his itinerary letters. V 

But why do thefe folks take fo much 
pains to circulate this falfhood in their 

• Sec the firft note to the preceding chapter:- 

Vol. II, B refpeftive 
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refpedkive countries ? Is it ignorance^ or 
is it malice ? I will fuppofe that they 
' mean nothing elfe^ but to make their 
young country-women in love with their 
feveral reformations, which allow of no 
convents, and keep them as much as 
poflible from taking tjie leaft turn towai;ds 
popery. But if this is their defign, they 
muft fufFer themfelves to be put upon a 
level with our knavifh or foolifh friars, 
who tell us millions of lies of the heretics 
with the pious intention to make us ad- 
here clofer to Qur^ prcjfent. mode of belief* 
Whatever motive; the protejftant travd?- 
writers may have for this (difingenuity, I 
muft take the liberty to tell thofe who 
believe them, that their affertions. upQO 
this he_ad are falfe, and that that, we bavp 
no fuch general, qui|:qm : and indeed it 
would, be imppfliblQ to have it, tinlefs 
weT were tp build thoufand? of new con- 
Vents throughout our land, as thofe we 
have at prefent are neither numerous nor 

large 
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large enough to contain the hundredth 
part of our young ladies • 
. Of this impoffibility one may prcfently 
be convinced, by cafting an eye on the 
authentic Lift of the inhabitants of Tufcany 
given us by Mr. Sharp. It appears by 
that lift, that the number of the nuns 
throughout that ilate amounts to little 
more than nine tboufand^ and that the 
number of unmarried women and girls 
amounts to more than three hundred and 
ten tboufand. 

Let us now fuppofe upon a very mo- 
derate calculation, that out of the three 
hundred and ten thoufand, only thirty-Jix 
tboufand are young girls who are able to 
pay for education. Upon this fuppofition 
our nunneries contain four penfioners for 
every nun, in confequence of Mr. Sharp's 
aflcrtion. Thus, for inftance, a nunnery 
inhabited by one hundred nuns^ contains be- 
fide four hundred young ladies who are pen- 
fioners. But if Mr. Sharp had taken the 
trouble only to ftep to feme of our nun- 

B z neries. 
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ncrics, and afked after the numbers of 
their inhabitants, he would have found, 
that a nunnery which contains, for in- 
ftance, one hundred nuiis, far from con- 
taining four hundred young ladies, gene- 
rally contains not a Jingle one^ and very 
feldom more than Jix or feven. This dif- 
covery, which was not difficult to make, 
would probably have kept him from fct- 
ting upon paper fo palpable an untruth. 

By this account, corroborated by Mr. 
Sharp's lift, it plainly appears, that in- 
ftead of having full thirty^Jix tboufand 
young ladies locked up in the nunneries 
of Tufcany, we have fcarcely^;^ hundred^ 
which bear but a very fmall proportion to 
near a million of people: and it cannot 
be reafonably fuppofed that the reft of the 
Italians are upon a worfe fopting than the 
Tufcans in this particular. Yet the 
diftance between truth and Mr. Sharp's 
affertion will prove ftill greater, when we 
confider that the inftitutions of fevcral 
amongft our female religious orders forbid 

the 
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the nuns to receive young ladies as pen- 
£oners and boarders. 

See now, my good readers, what de- 
pendence you mufl have on the veracity 
of your travel- writers, though their ac- 
counts be conftantly uniform, and con- 
ilantly delivered in the moil petulant 
ftrain of affirmation ! They fee nothing; 
examine nothing ; but copy one another 
in a mod fhamelefs manner. 

If the number of our young ladies 
placed in nunneries has been moft im- 
pudently exaggerated by thofe ingeinious 
gentlemen, the number of our nuns 
themfelves has likewife been by them en- 
larged to fuch a degree, as to make every 
credulous reader fhrink with horrour. 
And yet Mr. Sharp's lift proves with un- 
conteft2^ble evidence, that their propoi tion 
to the reft of the community is no more 
than one to a hundred. 

But ftill this number of our nuns in 
proportion to the reft of our community 
will be exclaimed againft as too large, by 

B 3 thofe 
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thofe deep dealers in politics who rwarm 
fo much in this political ifland ; and they 
will look down with a difdainful eye upon 
the Italian legiflatures^ which deprive us 
of fo many women > who^ if made lawfdl 
mothers, might contribute their (hare to 
the greater ftrength and happinefs of the 
country. 

But pray, my dear politicians, where is 
the country, whofe women can all be 
made lawful mothers ? Is it England ? I 
am afraid not ; fince in England there are 
at leaH: five or fix maidens in a hundred, 
who grow old in the utter impoffibility 
of providing themfelves with hufbandsi 
which I am fure is not the cafe in Italy, 
where an old maiden in an objedt fcarcely 
ever to be feen, thanks to our nunneries, 
which are the general repeptacle of thofe 
amongft our girls, to whom fortune (per- 
mit me the ufe of this heathefiifh word) 
has denied either a portion, or a fine face, 
or both. Let any Englifli traveller (who 
ftays long enough in the country for 

opportunities 
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Opportunities of information, and is in- 
quifitive enough to obtain them) inquire 
into the original condition of our nuns, 
and infpe£t a few of their faces at the 
fame time; and I warrant he will find, 
that the greateft part of them in their 
maiden ftate were very poor, and that vef y 
few of them would have had in the world 
fuph powers of attraction as to ftand a fair 
chance for hufbands. 

Where then is the great harm of having 
them parcelled out into nunneries, and let 
them live there from the eftates belonging 
to them, and from their manual labour ? 
I grant, that fome rich and handfome 
girls m^y fometimes be found within 
their walls. But in a world like ours, is 
it really poffible to have every thing per- 
fe^aiy right ? It is enough if, in the grofs, 
inftitutions which are found agreeable to 
the prejudices of a people, are not very, 
detrimental to their welfare. 

I fay that amongft .our nobility and 
people of eafy fortunes, we have but few 

B 4 old 
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old maidens, and amongfl: our low people 
we have ftill fewer. 

To prove the firft part of my afTertion 
cannot be in my power; therefore I give 
the reader full liberty to credit it or not* 
But for the fecond I refer him to Mr. 
Sharp's book, where it is faid that the 
Italians fcarcely ever will have unmarried 
fervants ; contrary to the general cuftom 
of England, where to be unmarried is 
an iadifpenfible requifite in fervants of 
either fex. 

Befides the above exaggerations about 
our nuns and our girls locked up in nun- 
neries, many proteftant travel -writers 
have thought proper to affirm, that the 
Italians are fb naturally cruel, as frequently 
to compel their unhappy daughters to take 
the veil. But when we confult Mr. 
Sharp's lift, and compare the number of 
our nuns with that of our unmarried wo- 
men and girls, the impofture will glar- 
ingly (how itfelf. If this pradlice was 
common among us, how could the pro- 
portion 
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portion be only fuch as that of nine thou- • 

fend to three hundred and ten thoufand ? 

However I allow that the cafe will fome- 

times happen, and that parents will force 

a poor • daughter into a nunnery: but far 

from being generally fo cruel, the Italian 

parents are fo generally indulgent, that by 

hr the greateft part of them are very 

forry when their girls, take it into their 

fimple heads to turn nuns. Far from 

clapping them forcibly, or even chearfully, 

into convents, they do every ' thing in 

their power to fet their brains aright 

whenever they difcover them thus inclined. 

They ridicule or fcold them as foon as> 

they dciclare any fuch intention ; and if 

ridiculing and fcolding will not do, they 

take time to comply with their defire. 

They drefs them as genteely as they can, 

and carry them to opera's, ballsi mafqua- 

rades, public walks, and other fuch places 

where young men ogle, and bow, and 

whifper, an J talk loud, and perform all 

other afts of gallantry. They are in fine 

permitted 
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permitted all forts of decent di^erfionB to 
reconcile them with the world. If no* 
thing will do, and girls ftand it out ftub- 
bornly, then parents muft fubmit, and 
they are made nuns, as the influence of 
the moon, a difappointment in a firft love, 
a defire of fhifting the fcene of life> and 
feme other fuch latent caufes, is their 
conflrued by holy people into an evident 
call from heaven. But ftill we muft take 
notice that they are not made nubs a^ fooli 
as they enter the convent. They muft 
undergo a ftate of probation, which is 
called il Noviziata. This ftate in fomer 
convents continues a whole year, and ill 
fome others three years. Should the girls 
alter their mind within that time, they 
are prefently fent back to their own 
homes. But if the nuns like the proba- 
tipner, it is a hundred td one fhe efcapes 
them not; for they will then wheedle and 
carefe her at fuch a rate, as to make her 
fteadily perfift in her refolutibn. 

Few 
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Few art the Italian parents who do not 
go through all the above formality before 
th^ give their confent in fuch cafes. Yet, 
as I faid, it will fometimes happen that a girl 
is compelled by defigned ill ufkge at home 
to fave herfelf in a nunnery. Inftances of 
that kind are, rare and ftriking. They ex- 
cite indignation at the time^ and {cfve as 
warnings afterwards. An adventure hap- 
pened in my time at Milan, which as long 
as it is remembered will deter our few 
unnatural parents from treating their 
daughters in fuch a manner. The adven- 
ture was this. 

The father and mother of a young lady 
took it into their fancy to make a nun of 
her, whether (he would of not. With 
liich an infernal fcheme in their heads; it 
may eafily be imagined, that they tried all 
arts of perfuafion, and when thefe faikd> 
that they hid recourfe to rougher means. 
The unfortunate creature was at laft over- 
powered by ill-treatment, and fubmitted 
herfelf to fall a vidim to their barbarity. 

Being 
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Being fenfible of the impoffibUity of 
changing their cruel refolution, flic de- 
clared at , laft that flie was ready to com- 
ply with it. She performed her Novi» 
ziatoi and when the twelve-month waS 
clapfed, went through the hated cere- 
mony, made her vows on the outfide of 
the gate, as is ufual, and jumped with a 
feeming alacrity on the fatal fide of the 
threfhold. The company that had affifted 
at the unhallowed facrifice was preparing 
to retire, and the difmal gate ready to be 
{hut for ever upon her, when flie turned 
to her parents, and begged on her knees 
to fpeak one word to them in private. 
The requeft could not be denied. They 
were fliown into the parlatory, the poor 
lamb at the infide of the gate, and the 
two wolves at the outer. On her enter- 
ing the room the unhappy wretch locked 
the door behind herfelf with a double 
turn : then changing at once her Counte- 
nance, and appearing no more humble and 

fmiling. 
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fmillng, (he began to expoftulate with 
them in a refolute tone^ reproaching them 
in the moft forcible terms with their dia- 
bolical cruelty. From expoftulation and 
reproach (he proceeded to curfes and exe^* 
orations ; and this with a tone of voice fo 
' loud and full of rage^ that the nuns could 
hear her very plain from without. They 
haftened to knock at the door^ and beg- 
ged of her to pacify herfelf and open it. 
The father ftood interdifled^ and the mo- 
ther trembled : both had loft their powers 
of (peech. My hand (hakes as I write 
the conclufion of this horrible tale. The 
defperate young lady^ after having given 
vent to her juft rage^ tied haftily one of 
her garters to the outward bars of the 
grate, and ftrangled herfelf in a moment : 
nor could the difmal adt be hindered by 
the piercing cries of the father and mo- 
ther, their wretched daughter being dead 
before the door could be oppned by the 
terrified nuns. 

I leave 
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I letre the reader to imagine what 
peace and contort the two black £>iik 
enjoyed after the adveafture, which rcn'^ 
idered them umverfidly deteAed ; and what 
a remedy this muft hftye proved agaiaft 
fuch fort of barbarity m parents* 

Having aow given an idea of the mimr 
ber of our Italian nuns^ and of the young 
ladies intrufted to thdr care for education, 
I muft tell the reader, that he is likewife 
grofsly milled by the travel*i«^riters when 
tb^y inform him, that our nunnerieSr ar^ 
all very amply endowed, and fuperfluoufly 
rich. This is far from being true : there 
aire fcarccjjy twenty nunneries throughout 
Italy poffefled of greatea- funds than what 
are neceflary to maintain them. On the 
contrary, the greatei^ part rf them are fo 
flenderly provided, that their poor inhabir 
lants would fare but very indifferently, if 
they did not endeavour to better, their hard 
condition by means of their manual labour. 
Some of them therefore work with their 
needles, fome knit (lockings, fome make 
I ribbands. 
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ribbands^ garters^ buttons, flowers, cake^, 
and other little things for falc. Of what- 
ever th^ earn, one part is for the com- 
munity and the other for themfelves. The 
life they lead is certainly not luxurious, 
and nothing but an early habit could 
make it endurable. They all go to bed 
early at night, and rife betimes in the 
morning, as they are never allowed more 
than feven hours fleep. Some orders 
pradife difcipline or fcourging, and fonxc 
not. Thofe that prad^ife it are the moil 
nmnerous; and the bufiaeifs is done before 
they lay thQmfelve3. to reft, in fuch a man- 
ner as ,to be heard by their lifters in the 
next cells. However the mother abbefs 
excufes it whenever they requeft it of 
her. 

As foon as the morning appears, and 
in winter long before, they get up and go 
to fing their prayers in the choir. Then 
to breakfaft, which takes no time, as it 
confifts but of a bit of bread and a glafs 
of water. Their dinners are likewife very 

frugal. 
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frugal. A foup, a flice of bouilli^ and a 
bit of cheefe, with fome fruit, is all they 
cuftomarily have ; and their fuppers arc 
Aill fcantier. In Lent and the Advbnt 
they fare ftill worfe, for they have but 
one meagre difh in the morning with a 
fallad, and only bread and fruit in the 
evening. Poor things ! They fcarcely ever 
get a belly-full but when they receive a 
new nun, at Eafter, at Chriftmas, and on 
the yearly return of the day which is de- 
dicated to their patron-fainh They faft 
like wife on Fridays and Saturdays through- 
out the year, and ling and- pray in the 
choir three or four hours every day at dif- 
ferent times. 

If they have any little penfion from 
their families, as is generally the cafe, or 
if they are ingenious and laborious, they 
are enabled to procure themfelves fome 
chocolate arid coffee; and they are all very 
ambitious to have fome provifion of thefe 
two things, that they may regale them- 
felves and their vifiters : nor can their 

relations 
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relations and friends njake them a mor* 
acceptable prefent than chocolate and cof-* 
fee ; and fnuif likewifc, for tl^ey are all 
very fond of it. Both in the morning and 
afternoon they are allowed fome J!?ours of 
fcirlatt^^y^ as they call it. There they re- 
ceive their ;Vifiters^ and fit chatting with 
them through the;iron-.grate. This grate 
is doul?.le , and very narrow throughout 
Italy* : At Venice pnly it is not fo : nay, 
the partitions there ^e fo very large, that 
dne may conveniently ihake hands with 
theni. : But the largcaefs of the Venetian 
gratis; has • ruined the reputation of the 
ViCnetian nuns. * 

An Englifh lady, when (he reads this 
account, will be ready to think, that 
thefe unhappy creatures, clofely confined, 
praying much, fcourging often, working 
hard, and eating little, muft all be very 
puny, very unhealthy, and quite out of 
humour with thenifelves and with the 
world. Yet they are fubjecft to very few 
'. Vol. II. C . maladies. 
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fhatadiSsy iu\d livef in geiierftt V^y Idiig 
KV6«. Then tliejr are alt to' appearaned 
gay diid liteiyi Though tkieir ttadi bd 
chie% devcrtroti, hot many df tHem irt* 
truly dcvtmt^ They look upoii thcit iHi- 
merous pions cxerdfcs 4s a pfecer of btrfi-» 
ticfs, and cHauht 6t rceite t&cir ' Latiit 
prayers m the choit by habit, without 
iny farther vifeW thari\ that of conftmiing 
the tini6 which muft Unavoidably be em-* 
ployed iri' it. Then not a few ef them 
ire in love with young get4tlfifmfci*,6i* witibt 
jroung ff iara ; ^nd whtti they ^r^ in-teve^ 
they ih^e it a poi»t to be Vfery fkithfiil> 
and never coquet with otk^f fii^tt* Bttfc 
few Britifli ladies Would "care to be in love 
after the ' unfubftantial manner of our 
puns, as; their filly loves muft abfolutely 
£nd in nothing elfe but fweet words, kind 
glancesi and warm billet-doux. This my 
female readers will fay is very comical ^ 
and fo it is. Yet the. number is not ffnall 
of our Italians, who prefer being in love 
with a nun rather than with any fecular 

lady :. 
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iuc.9«t»<v)^ fo.fw*..^ to be of |fea| way of 

thiiik^g, : 

It has fooaetiines happened^ &at a y.oimg 
njia has beea ied^ced frox^ her nunnery:, 
aod h|ir. Wei: has found means to run 

* 

away with h^. Bat this happens very 
f^ldomy as their gMes are well watched : 
befides that the attempt is dangerous, as a 
man wo^ild be impriibned for life« if not 
condemned to death, were he to be over- 
takeii-in Ae -flight. Then the poo^ things 
are fo accuftomed to their own i^ays, an4 
know fo little of the world, that it is 
next to impofiibk to induce any of them 
to inake her efcape, even when they are 
moft iincerely enamoured. They know> 
if they run away, that they muft go to 
Geneva or to ijame other heretical country ; 
ajod tjkeir ideas of heretics are moft fright- 
ful. It is fcarcely poffible to make them 
believe ife^t heretics have juft fuch eyes 
mi pqfes as WP havif , and that they are 

C 2 ' like 
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like us to ail intents and pufpofes. I have 
fometimes brought an heretic to vifit fon^ 
of them, and they did not fcruple to give 
him a di{h of chocolate, and prattle, 
with him with tolerable freedom. But 
when he was gone they would generally! 
tell me, thart there was fomething . very 
odd in the creature ; and, few nuns can 
be brought to think that it is poffible for 
women to be in love with heretics. How- 
ever they will certainly pray for any heretic 
they h^ve once feen, and beg of God to 
make him a Chriftian, Moft of the Ve- 
netian nuns know better; but in all other 
parts of Italy, efpecially in little towns, 
they are in general thus abfurd. 

Though they are not very devout, yet 
each has feme favourite faint or angel, to 
whom fhe recommends herfelf, her lover, 
her friends, and her affairs, which, as I 
faid, go little farther than making and 
fellins: fome trifles. 

Their love to their convents is aftonifti- 
ing. Many of them have aflured me in 

the 
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imoft folemn terms, . that they fliould be 
jniferable every where elfe. Of this love 
,.a Venetian nun, not many years ago, has 
given an inftance which I think pretty fur- 
prifing. She was in love with a gentle- 
man, and had found means in mafk-time 
to get out of the convent at night by the 
connivance of the nun-portrefs. Once on 
her return home, fome hours before day- 
break, {he found the gate (hut, contrary 
to agreement with her friend. What to 

4 

do in fo fad a fituation ? The lover pro- 
pofed an efcape, which could eafily have 
been effefted, as Venice has no gates, and 
he a man of fortune. He faw no other 
ixieans to fave her and himfelf. But the ' 
courageous d^mfel could not be prevailed 
upon to do this. She bid him get in- 
ilantly away^ and leave her to herfelf. 
Then {he direfted the gondoliers to the 
patriarch's palace, and infi{led to fpeak 
with him immediately upon an affair of 
^reat importance. The patriarch ordered 
Jier up to his bed-fide, heard her cafe, was 
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intreated to fave her, and ftiggeflS^ ^fhat 
was to be done. The patriarch ^^ op ill 
k moment ; ordered fbme of liis priefts t* 
He called inftantly ; crouded wiA h^r iti& 
them in her gondola -, and "v^cait ftriaiig&t 
to the convent. There the mother-abbiffe 
was called to the gate. The patriarch 
^old her he had juft heard, that ibe miftded 
Tier office fo little as to permit fortie df 
the nuns to go dlit of the convent at 'night: 
that he was informed of one aSually out; 
and to affure himiclf of the fa<St, was 
come to vifit the cells himfelf ; infiftih^ 
at the fatoe time oh her retiring inlliaLhfly 
to her own apartment, as he did notXvirit 
lier company in his (hoftVifit. He th'efx 
went up- flairs, followed by his priefts an& 
by the nun habitetl like one of thbm. A^ 
:ihe got by her cell, fhe^flily drojpt in, ^ahfli 
probably was undreiTeci land a-bed in <a tno- 
ment. When fhe was fafe, £he patriardbi 
\vent back to the abbefs, tilked pardon for 
the trouble and the ill -grounded ftiljJi- 
cion, and took his leave, A great ]{)refehce 

of 
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iQind fin .the m!^3 *aa4 a laudal^le inAaAce 
^|>rudje»ce ia the patriarch ! 

'TIbe generpfity and xrompaBion of ^oor 
^uns arp very |;x^t j and they will iilint 
^hemfdlves as inudi as they c^tn >in order 
'to relieve ^e >neceffitous« T)hey adhere 
"to one another very clofqly, and .never be- 
4ray one another's fecrets ..to the motlher- 
abbefs, the confeffor, or any body .elic. 
Nay, their fidelity goes fo £ar when en- 
grafted iwithia iecret, that. even rivalry and 
jealouiy :camiat induce :them .to violate it. 
Theirattachment ito .their beauty ^does not 
>focfekfefthcm on rtheir fbrfaking the jwprld ; 
and ithey are .moft fcrupuloufly ^udious 
in the adjufting of itheir veils and drefTea. 
Thofe who pretend to know them 
thoroughly, affirm, :that they fall often in 
love with one another ; and happy ihe 
who gets a female adorer, The loving 
nun will then majce her bed, fweep her 
cell, and adorn it with flowers : £he will 
wafh her fmall linen ; help her in her 
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which a few centuries ago fplit one uni- 
verfal church into 'many churches ; prote-^ 
Hants o£ all countries and ,dctijamixuti<ms 
have endoavoi^red to make ihofe of their 
7cefpc<atiye communions bclieye, that «this 
h^Ay of -oajen is not only ufelefs l)ait ^b^ 
HQCfciotis ^ the ^comkmqnwealth ^ and hav^ 
atficatodly ^iyen it •« rtheir opinion, that 
^t would fbe yetiy good pidicy rtotedly ftp 
^bdliih them for ^e BdvBBtage lof neUgion 
>Q(nd 4:he^good of imankind. iBut .who wiill 
^ifi&\y fifbibribe cto lh^ fentiments cof 
^hofe, ^ho Btt ayowedly 'prejudiced iiy 
difference of tenets, and as inuoh lo Jbe 
-fafpetfteiiiof jfonaticifm ^^ ^the i&matios fthey 
'TOCuFe. • . * 

TThis ^mattcf ' ought to 'be Gonfidcrcd lin 
^<be fplpit df »phildfophy and polhixra^iaxxd 
-tidt in 'ftte bigottry eif her df affeiftion ;or 
'hatred , As in my late ^long^nanlbleithFOi^i 
JVdly I -have 'taken fome ^pams to (examine 

our friars, and have had both the wilLand 

.' * *■ • »■ - 

'the imeans^*df fo doing, 'more than the 

'I - * 

'^neralityeif proteftants, il ^muft own^<ha,t 
i- ,'/ their 
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thetr outrageous inve&lvt^ tiganft thdilf, 
tiaVb at prefeirt litde efFedt ttpoii me, and 
tiiat tlkeir wilnt of inofderaCiion vpan th^ 
pcnnt^ as well as upon inaay others, can<- 
fiot bcapproved by men of fobcr'tittnkiHig'. 
it may be true in \hb maki, that nout frian 
^pc proportidnably as vicioufly incHnee^, 
ifcs any other body of tncn of equal num^ 
• •her, as they caihnot be exelmplieU from 
ibhe comnlon ^t^ekkheflcs of niankind. fitft 
tb i^dfe ^arnd i41ify thefn in(tifcrhninately)» 
is certainly an aft Qfthegreatefiiinjuftice, 
-as their body dertainly abounds, andper- 
«haps nK)re thAfi any Oth^r, in good and 
valuable individuals, and'fuch ashdve on 
iBany occafioiE]^ done eminent Service ^ 
their country. 

Many, a great many (/J rmuA fay it 
^gain) are the faKhoods aiferted as truths 
by itinerant writers with regard to the 
Italians ; and amongft'thefc, their furmifes 
as to the nunibers of our friars, cannot be 
left unnoticed • Miflbn, amongft of hers, 

after havipg faid, thdt ^^ ifie yxror ^Irdihm 

<^ ladies 
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^ la£es are kept in perpetual confinement^^' 
and wanting to give a rcafon for this Ma- 
hometan cuftom of ours, adds with great 
icurrility, that this is *' ^ necejfary piece 
^* (^caution in Italy^ where three qjjar- 
•* TERS of the meny living under the infup-^ 
portable rejiraint of a forced celibaey^ 
would make a dreadful havock on their 
'* neighbour s property j if fome means were 
** not ufed to prevent fuch diforders 5" that 
is, if the Italian ladies were not kept in 
perpetual confinement. 

But to form fome judgment on the 
fcnfe and credibility of this account of 
monfieur • Miflbn, we muft obferve, that 
of the fourteen millions which Italy con- 
tains, (one half of which are to be fup- 
pofed females) the number of our friars 
muft be little lefs than two millions, and 
of our fecular clergy near three millions 
and a half as our fecular clergy is com- 
puted to be about one third more nume^ 
roi|S;- than ths regular,. • 
, ' > * NouQ 
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None ^^indeed of the itinerant writerg 
ever took fo higbi a£igJtLt as Miiiaa. The]r ^ 
have be$n .contented :Qnly to %, that.ouc 
friars are very numerous ^^ p^o^ippujly fiume-^^ . 
rousj or numerous beyond credihility.^ But as^ 

thefe and other like expreffions have no. 

. < 

determinate meaning, my reader will be^ 

> . ... < 

diredly put in a condition to afcertain 
^ their number, if he will but caft his eye 
upon Mr. Sharp's list of the inhabitants 
ofTufcany"^. , . 

• As in the courfe of this work I have had occalioa 
ieveral times to have recourfe to that lift, it will be better 
to copy it here out of Mr, Sharp's book. It is really 
almoft the only thing worth notice in it. 

Married men, . - - -..--- 142,699- 

women, ------- 143,593 

Unmarried men, - - ' - - - - - 180,348 
■ women, - - - - - . - 190,874 

Boys, - ^ --.----. - 128,199 
Girls, ---,--^---. 119,986 
Churchmen^ ----- --- 3,529 

- Priefts, 8,355 

Monks, i- ------ .- 5^548 

Hermits, ------- -- 144 

Nuns, --^.--^--- 9,349 
Proteftant men, - - - • - - - 230 

-— ', — women, ------- 55 

Jews, men, - - - --•-•- 45464 
women, -^ ------ 4^513 

g4x,88j 

By 
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> % ^4k lt& it tfifem$p tbfti the pep*^ 

pQptiDn .€xf oxtc hiM^ fior. d^ oaH ofr the 
ItaliaUMr i( ibaKe|7^ ti»t of J^ tboa/knd- 1^ 
itm^hfK Sq that» fuppo&ig the ItaHaas 
tb be about fourteen mlHonSj it follows 
^ftt the number ef our friars amounts to 
about eighty-four tboujand, and not to the 
three qji^rters gf our ipeu, according tp 
the dreftm pfthat abfurd ^d orattling 
Frenchman. 

Thcfe pightyrfour tl^oufand friars, jre 
4ivi4^d iata about tm&o^tf order^i, icimfi 
more and fome Id^s numerous, wheri con- 
ititmSi with regard -to ^ach other. Each 
^f thefe orders, as every body. knows, is 
pf tacipally ^if^inguiflied from th^ ^€ft by 
ihe cut ^nci colour of jheir. habits, whvh 
«f« all of different make. 

E^ch order has a peculiar planner <;:^f l|v- 
jpjg I yet-, even when narrowly infpedied, 
the difference, is not yery difc,^rp^]3le, as 
all thei? iftflitutions agr« in this main 
ppiqt, that they are all „to live an exgjn- 
pljiry life, and be models of fobriety, 
' 4 chaftity. 



fAatSdt^f mdi hxmiiityr^ aoconHiig ta the 
rotes*' of dicic original iixftituttimr frotn 
which it is iinpoffibk thejr fhaiild all a«4 
equally deviate; Tliertfittrc# iiiftea4. of 
entering inta a minute detsali o^ th^r 
&vdc^Sr vAiich would take up too much 
lime> ' t wiU hdre -fingly diyxde \iimai inta 

Thofe orders thM have no 'funds of their 
mm to^ live upon, go aihongft iis. by the 
g6i^tt^A name of tbenJicant friars: and ai 
I haVe W genfral hame for thoie whi» 
haVHd (Ui^h futidt; I muft here term them 
tbe Hm^mendkant. To diflingtiiih themt 
by the appellatioha c£ rick and poor wquJ14 
be innpropef^ as the oKndicant^ thou^ 
wholly dependant upon charity, are not 
poor in reality; and the non^mendicant 
are far from being all rich. Even amongft 
the Benediftines and the Jefuits, there are 
few convents in Italy poflefled of more 
than what is barely neccflary for the 
maintenance of their inhabitants. 

'a 

I could 
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I could never have fiiffieient informatldn 
cxadly to determine the proportion be^ 
twecn thefe two claffes. The common 
opinion is, that the nOn-mcndicant are to 
the mis^icsat'as one io four. 

There : are ; two methods, by which the 
mendicant - friars raife , thofe voluntary 
contributions, without which .they could 
not fubfift. One is byri^ying ni^merous 
mafles, :for which,- uftiier, the: i|)pcious 
title of alms, they are paid about %pence 
each throughout Italy:: the oth^ i§,. by 
fending their lay-Jbrothe^[s every day beg- 
ging about the ftreet of .their towns, and 
to the houfes in the neighbouringXQun-^ 
try. A lay-brother is a kind of iuferiour 
friar, who is tied by, the vows of chaflity, 
poverty; and obedience, as well as the 

fathers^ as. they call them ; but neyer re- 
ceives the order of priefthood, and is a 
kind of fervant to the convent. A lay.- 
brother is eafily diftinguifhable from a 
father by his head, which is (haved all 
over ; whereas a father's has a crown of 

hair 
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liair left by the barber round the higher 
part, as my readers may have obferved in* 
pictures. 

It is probable that both thefe methods 
of fubfiftence would prove very pernicious, . 
were the number of our mendicant friars 
fo very large, or did they Jive fo }uxu- ' 
rioufly, as many diiingenuous writer$;hjive 
endeavoured to make the world ^believe. 
But as their fare is very fcanty, and their 
numbers bear little proportion to the in- 
habitants of the places where they are 
eftablifhed, both thefe means prove quite 
effedtual with regard to their eating and 
drinking. And the public charity ha« in- 
variably been fo good a fund to them ^ver 
fince they were inflituted, that they never 
yet were in danger of perifliing for want 
of the few things that are neceffary to 
man. Their lodging cofts them nothing ; 
and the drefs of each individual (which 
will laft many years) is fcarcely worth 
fifteen (hillings, being made of a very 

Vol. II. D coarfe 
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coarfc-WGollen ftuffl They wear neither 
linen nop ftockings^ . and - hav^ wooden ian«« 
dais inflead of fhoes. 

However^ though they are fel0om-or 
never abiblutely diftreffid' fer eatmg^ 
drinking j cloaths, and -lodgings yet they 
live in general a very haid and unconi'*- 
fortable life. They m«ft rife* every, day ^ 
very early to fing mattins- in 'the -choir*, 
fay their maffcs, and hear people's confef*. - 
fions. 

Thi^ laft -bufinefs many of my readers 
will be apt. to think' a very agreeable- 
occupation to the friars, as it muft, in a 

- - • • • 

good meafure fatisfy that -natural and inv 

* 

fatiable curiofity which all men have of 
knowing each, other's fecrets. Yet J never 

♦ Choir in Italy we calHhait- large empty fpaoe behind 
the great altar of a church, where priefts, friars, and 
nuns aflemble in circuit to fing. In churches ferved 
by pricfts' , or friars, that fpace-has a communication 
with the cKurch : but in the churches beioilgtng to 
nuns, it is feparated by a partition-wall, that hinders 
people from feeing them when they are on that duty. 

cpuld 
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could find any confefTor pleafed with his 
tafk. Some of them, whofe veracity I 
have no reafbn to doubt, have aiTured me, 
that triis buiinefs is extremely tedious, 
bccaufe the largeft number of their peni- 
tents are intirely unknown to them ; be- 
caufe they do almoft nothing, elfe but re- 
peat the fame ftories over and over ; be- 
caufe they cannot fee their faces ; and be- 
caufe thofe who commit fingular and cu- 
rious fins feldom go to tell them, and 
only the vulgar teaze them for whole 
hours With their petty fcruples, iimple 
fooleries, and ridiculous vices. If all 
people undiftindly were to tell them their 
doings honeftly and without diiguife, 
which few men will do under any fane- 
tion, the confeiTors might feem to have 
means of knowing the world better than 
any other fet of men : but this is far 
from being the cafe, the greateft parf of 
them being remarkably ignorant on this 
head : and I have often had occafion to 
obfervc, that our confeiTors, both friars 

D 2 an j 
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and pjricfts, have not only a great affec- 
tion, but an unbounded veneration for 
wome;i, and appear not to value men 
much : ' and though that veneration may 
be attributed to the fex's fuperior good- 
nefs^ of which they are informed by means 
of coiifeffion, yet many of* our wags fuf- 
pecS, that the confeflors never can read 
the hekrts of females, and that they are 
more . infiftcere in their confeffidns than 
the men'. IBe this as it will, it is certainly 
obfervable , in all countries, that the beft 

. and fimplell people are thofe that reverence 

*••■•• * .• ', . 

w,Qmen mofl.* 

~ When the fatiguing tafk of, the morn- 
ing is over, the. friars go to dinner, (con- 
ftantly at twelve o'clock) which is always 
very fcanty, as I faid, even in thofe days 
in which the lay-brotliers have been moft 

fuccefsful in their fearch. While, they 

-J 

dine they do not fpeak ; but lifteri to one 
of their brethren who reads fome book 
as long as dinner lafts. After dinner a full 
hour is allowed for recreation, which 

confifts 
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coniifts of walking' about their garden in 
fummefj (for each convent has a garden) 
or fitting by a common fire-fide in winter, 
chatting or difputing with each other : 
after which they go to fing again for ano- 
ther hour 5 *and when this is over, thofe 
who chufc to go out, kneel beffore one of 
their fuperiours, kifs the hem of his gar- 
menty and beg permiflion for fo doing, 
which is feldom denied. Thofe who 
chufe to flay at home, generally retire to 
their cells to read, write, or do fome ma- 
nual work. At fun-fet they muft always 
be within doors. to fing prayers before 
fupper; after which they all .withdraw, 
and go immediately . to bed if they chufe, 
or look...over their books for an hour or 
two; and this is almofl: the only tim^ 
they can freely beftow on the acqiiifitioi^ 
pf leari^ing. 

As^their meab arc not plentiful, fo their 
beds are none of the fqfteft; but coniill: 
of a matrefs fl:ufFed with fltraw or leaves 
of jturkey-corn, w^th a coatfe coverlet of 

P 3 " cloth^^ 



clothe and no fhcets. There fhcy .tjirpw 
themfclvcs down with their under-car- 
ment on. About midnight they are 
awakened with the rattle of a vcfy nqify 
inftrument fhaken about the convent. by a 
lay-brother, and called again to jprayers 
for another hour i after which they return 
to their beds till day-break. 

This interruption in their ileep many 
of them have affured me to be their 
greatcft hardship, and that no length of 
time ey^er can reconcile them to it, as it 
does to ^U their other duties. And indeed 
one would be ready to think it not only 
hard, but tending likcwife to impair their 
conftitution. Yet their unaltered tempe- 
ranee and uniform manner of living, fcreen 
them from many of the diforders incident 
to fuch as Jive in eafe and plenty ; and 
very few of them appear fickly or puny ; 
but all look florid, robuft, and not difconr 
tented'; which by their enemies is conr 
ftantly attributed to their plentiful diet, 
and lazy way of living. 

From 
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tFrom this picture of their ^ea^ral and 
conftant mode xjf domeftic life, it may 
jcs£fy be ^onje^^ared^ that there is truth 
in vwhat the m^nliicant friars fay, that 

their .mamteixa);^^ i]eever ^m^uat^ to iix- 

- « - - — 

pence a day for each individii^ : and as 
a 'good part of vwhat is giTOn as; afforded 
inJcindto their lay^brothers in their beg-- 
giqg ^expeditions^ and what is hard money 
muft nece^Eu-ily mturn to t}>e pubhc, and 
ftill circulate^ I do not fee for what reafon 
they diould be copfidered by. proteftant 
politicians as fo gr^t a burthen to fociety, 
cfpecially in . a couritr y which is without 
contr.adi(3:ion one of the moft fertile and 
naturally rich in the whole world. The 
king of Pruffia maintains a niuch greater 
number of foldiers than we do of monks, 
and in a country too, which is much 
fmallcr and poorer j and there may be 
a great doubt whedher Ibldiers contribute 
more to the particular advantage of a 
country, or to the intereft of mankind at 
large, than our n^ionks of Italy .^ yet, in 
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the eyes ' 6r fbmc fort of traveHcrs,- that 
king is a wife and glorious mondrch^ 
principally for his maintaining a large 
number of troops^ and we are ah abfurd 

and bigotted people for feeding fome thou- 

• • • 

fands of nionks. ^ ' "^ \ -^ "^ 

. • r 

But I muft* here obferve,- once for 
all, that : I do not mean to ' condenin 
the wifdom of thi« -nation, or of others, 
who have abolifliieit thefe inftitutions. 
When I wrote to my countrymen any 
thing concerning the -Englifh, I have 
never prefumed to impeach them hecaujfc 
they are without frial's. I have nvt fallen 
into that impertinent tuftom of travellers, 
of cenfuring infolently every thing which 
is not conformable to what is obferved at 
home. While I fpeak of the effedts pro- 
duced in Italy by the things that we have, 
I wifli it were in xny power to bring men 
to the cuftom of examining fo far into 
what they fee, as to believe it pfoffible, 
that many things v^hich may for their 
inconveriience have beefi aboliftied very 

properly 
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properly iii one country/ may yet have fo 
much of ulefulncfs in them, as to make 
it -rtbt''aItogether abfurd to retain them id 
«nbth'er;' 

The life led by the greateft part of the 
noii-^endicants, is pretty mucfi- like that 
of the nieiidicahtsi 'iTMey alfo have their 
frequent ^daily fingiftg in 'the- choir, their 
^afles to- &y, the confeilions to hear, and 
Jiheir Header dinners' and fuppers to eat: 
But -as they wear linen, iftoctingsv and 
ihoesy have better, beds,' li)6 in^eetts^un- 
dreffcd^' ;and have not their ikep inter- 
rupted,' their condiibion is certainly, corn- 
fortabk when compared to that of the 
mendicants • The mendicants are for the 
moft part jthe offspring of poor people, 
and almoft all have a vulgar appearance 

and ferv'ile manners. To be a niendicant 
cofts but little money ; and with about 
thirty or forty pounds a man may make 
fure of a maintenance for life irt a melidi- 
cant order. But the non - mendicants 
mufl be at the expence of two or three 

hundred 



hundred to be received: dierefere th^ 
are in. general better born and edjaoatei^ 
and get confequently an eaiy admifl^ to 
the nobility and gentry; which is not 
often the cafe with ^e meajidic^s^ who 
are. not much regarded by thctpolice aa4 

A, 

opulent, except they h^w ^v^:^f&i^ 
merit. ;But by way of compenfation, ijiey 
are Qiore. reverenced by the coaunon peo«* 
pie, and more welcome to their houie^ 
becaufe they behave more humbly, anA 
lead a harder and more exemplary 1^. 

I have already obfierved, that a QOofide<* 
rable part of the mendicant's income con« 
lifts in the mafles they celebrate : yet the 
non-mendicants do not neglect this^ artide 
neither, as it produces a pretty good film 
in fpecie to their convents. If I temcro- 
ber welli the Jefuits are the only order 
that fay their mafies {at nothing. 

This buiinefs of maf$<*faying is upper- 
moft in a friar's thoughts, and the ^cel- 
lence and virtue of the, n^afs are a topic, on 
which their rhetoric is never ejchauikd. A 

mafs. 
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iSffiS?^?^y® ?P i#--P99r foi^Is ^tl^at ape 
^Wfiyijgin P3HS^97/ apd a mighty,fcarc- 
.<5ypw to.^ri^t %^^y..^^ie . 4pv.il. .^^ good 
nut|ft|)^r ,</ ^ag^sjwrfily qljtain .the faith- 

f^.^M^I^S^.'B^TS^y^^^^^ »n righteouf- 
)l^,._^d/o9iier oxJftter dif^ntangk a poqr 

eigjL-ctf' fi^ ;Kii\^> and be pjodui^ive of 

#MrH*^?#? iR#yi4"?^s wqi4d bp mife.^ 
f «?»li? .^ ^« Prt^ic Pver^read^ith cala^ 
mity. 

^Qtipas lyce ^^efe, forcibly a;x4 incef-^^ 
faiM^y inculcated into tfee minds pf the 
people, have {ijc^ an effeft, that few; are 
the Italians who have not fome mafs cele- 
l^rated from time to tinje, and efpecially 
upon important oocurrencies. Nor would 
any of them ever dare to make jbis lail 
win without bequeathing a fum, great or 
fmall^ for this purpofe. Should any body, 
efpecially the rich and eafy, forget a legacy 
pf fo much importance to his own foul, 

the 
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the plurali^would look upon hlnLas an im« 

believer and an heretic, and both the fiiars 
and the fecular clergy would not be very 
forward to defend his memory againft 
afperiions of this kind, as without mafles 
neither friar nor prieft could fubfift long^ 

« 

and preferve their influence over people's 
mind,' as was the cafe in proteftant coun- 
tries ever (ince they aboliihed the mais, 
which has rendered their clergy abfblutely 
dependant on the political eftablifhments 
ordered in their fefpedive countries for 
their maintenance and welfare. 

AH mendicant friars, and the non-men- 
dicant too, have got the trick of calling 
themfelves poor: but this is mere cant 
and equivocation. No one is to be con- 
iidered as poor, but when his poverty 
renders him contemptible and ridiculous, 
as real poverty infallibly docs. The friars, 
in fpight of their pretended poverty, live 
well after their own manner ; a manner 
they have chofen voluntarily. They are 
refpeded by individuals, and have a com- 
petent 
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petent fhate of power and influei^ce with 
the^ public. Each of them has a chance 
of becoming a bifhop, a cardinal^ and 
even a fovereign prince, and head of the 
Roman church. Why therefore (hould 
they call themfelves poor ? This, I allow, 
is monklfh difingenuity. 

By this account the reader will fee, that 

9 

the two hardeft conditions of a friar's 
life, confifts in his indifpenfible atten- 
dance at the choir and confeiiional, which 

proves tedious, and the interruption in his 

' ■ ' • - . ' ■ 

fleep; which is always grievous, as it . is 

repugnant to nature. Nor has a' friar a 
poffibility of exempting himfelf from thefe 
obligations, but by his attaining to fb 
much credit in his convent, as to deferve 
to be chofen fuperior, or be permitted to 
turn preacher. When a friar is fo lucky 
as to obtain one or other of thefe ho- 
nour^, it is in his option to conform to 
thefe hard tafks : befides that, to be a 
fuperior entitles him to a difti more at 
dinner if he chufes it; and to be a preacher 

renders 
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renders' him'maftcr of a finaD funT of* 
money, wliich he' may employ aS^li^' 
pleafesl 

Wc have feraions^ preacheii^ on every' 
holiday in almoft all oiir churches : but 
Lent is the high time for preaching, a^ it 
is then done every day,"^ SaturdayV ex--^ 
cepted, generally froni the hour of eleVen 
to twelve in the morning, and every' 
preacher paid for fb doing. All our^LeAt^' 
pulpits have a falaiy ahnexeci'to them ^ 
aqd it is in Lent that our friars di^lay 
their heft powers of oratory. 

If a friar is fb happy as to obtain the 
public efleem by his facred eloquence, he 
looks upon himfelf as a made man ; for 
he will then be emuloufly invited by bodies 
of parifhioners, corporations, and other 
people to their Lent-pulpits, Nor is^ the 
permiffion for his accepting thofe invita- 
tions ever denied, together with that of 
living in a private lodging, where there is ' 
no convent of his orier nearly adjoining 
to the chlirch in which he is to preach. 

By 
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fiy' thefe- means many a friar rambles 
about from town to town, from village 
to village; and even from province to pro- 
vince once' a year; and for about two 
montHsr keeps our of his convent,, which 
is always a plealing thing to them alL 
However their preaching obliges them to 
take gfeit pains, and proves pretty heavy 
as long as it laffis, becaufe; after having 
comppfed their fermons, they muft com- 
n^it them to memory from the firft word 
to the laft,' that they may be able to deliver 
them with perfeft freedom and volubility. 
Should a preacher ever hefitate a moment 
unneceffarily, or Ipfe the thread of his 
fermori, he would raife a laugh through- 
out the audience; nor is any of them ever 
allowed to read his fermon, as is the cafe 
in feveral proteftant countries. It is true 
that we have our Romaines and our Whit- 
fields, who are vain enough to preach ex- 
tempore; and fay what comes uppermoft : 
but fuch^ preachers are fcarcely the favou- 
rites of any but the loweft rabble, and 

I are 
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are^feldom invited to |rqod pulpits. There-* 
fore thofc travellers through Italy, who 
only defcribe fuch fpiritual mountebanks, 
give us as falfe accounts, as if an Italian 
in England were to^ take the meafure.of 
the Engliih pulpit-eloquence from what 
he hears at the Tabernacle or Moorfieldsl 
I am very ready to acknowledge that the 
Englifli have produced the beft body of 
fermons in the world for folidity and good 
fenfe i and if any enter into competition 
with them, it is not the Italians, but the 
French. Yet we have preachers who are 

of a clafs very different from thofe dc- 

* • " - • 

fcribed by Mr. Sharp and other fuch tra- 

t 4 

vellers, and our Segneri and our Granelli 
would not difgrace the pulpit of arty 
church or any nation. 

The falaries annexed to the Lent-pul- 
pits are greater or lefs, according , to the 
refpedive places. In large towns there 
are pulpits that afford a hundred pounds 
falary ; but of thefe there are very few 
throughout Italy. The pope hiinfelf gives 

no J 
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ho more than this fum : and I have heard^ 
that the beft pulpit in Italy is that of the 
cathedral in Turin, becaiife the king of 
Sardinia allows the Lent-preacher three 
thoufand Pitdmontefe livres, which is 
near a hundred and fifty pounds, be/ides a 
di(h from his own kitchen evciy day. One 
inay eafily imagine that, when a friar gets 
a pulpit of only fifty or fixty crowns, he 
is looked ujpon as a very refpedlable mem- 
ber of his community, and touch reve- 
renced by his ifeUo^ friars, as this is with 
them an inconteftible proof of his fupe- 
rioiir abilities; 

The fcveral drd'ers 5f our friars are in 
reality no great friends to each other, 
though they be fo in all outward appear^ 
ance> Some orders hold oppofite opinions 
in feme, moral and theological points, 
which creates much animofity between 
theni. The vain difputes between the 
Thomifts and the Scotifts, the Probabilifts 
and the Probabiliorifts, have long divided 
our friars into nearly equal parties; and 
Vol. II. E their 
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their long treatifes for and againft the 
grace efficient and the grace fufficient, 
with their numerous quarto's and folio's 
fluffed with idle conjectures about the ini- 
maculate or non- immaculate conception 
of our bleifed Jady, have filled their 
libraries with loads of rubbifh : nor will 
they have done wrangling upon trifles as 
long as they exifl. Each party will have 
it, that their arguments are perfeSly con- 
clufive : but a Jefuit never yet was con- 
vinced by a Dominican, nor a Francifcan 
ever fubdued by a Carmelite* Individuals 
flick fafl to the. opinions received by their 
refpeilive orders, nor does any ever defert 
his flandard. In difquifitions of this nature 
too many friars fool away great part of 
their time and abilities : but flill let us 
grant, thar fuch a vain employment of 
their abilities and time exempts them 
often in a good meafure from a worfe ; 
and if it is not very ufeful, -it is at leafl 
innocent. 

I never 
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1 never Had any great leifure to examine 
the polemical works of our friars^ as my 
ftudies have leaned another way. But I 
have flrdng reafons to fufpedt them all of 
great diiingenuity in their difputations^ as 
I know for certain that few or none of 
th^ili evtr play fair in their controverfies 
with the fecular learned. It has (hocked 
me moF6 than once to read their writings 
of thlr kind ; and I (hall in particular 
never forget one father Branda, a Barna- 
bite of Milan^ and father Buonafede, a 
Celeftin^ of Comacchio, and the impu- 
dence with whfch thtfy both have lately 
maknaged their controverfies on mef e belles- 
lettres agaihft twd Italiaft gentlemen, in- 
terpreting wrong, quoting falfe, telling 
lies of dvery kind, and attacking the moral 
charafter of their antagonlfts without 
fuffideftt provocation, in order to make 
their caufe good, though moft evidently 
bad. 

This difingcnuity in our friars, no lefs 
injudicious than deteftable, has loft them 

E 2 in 
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in a great meafure the good- will and 
favour of our learned, as it has long done 
that of the proteftant, who nevertbelefa 
have, like them, been often guilty of the 
fame crime themfelves. 

One of the oddeft points of our friars* 
ambition, is that of having abundance of 
faints of their refpedtive orders. Thofe 
that have already a good many, defpiie 
thofe that have few, and are mightily 
envied by them. Nor is it eafy to con- 
ceive what efforts they all make at Rome 
and in every other place to encreafe the 
number of their faints by canonization. 
When jthis happens, and a new faint is 
procured, there are as great rejoicings 
throughout their whole order^ as if each 
friar had been himfelf legally declared a 
faint. Had they artillery on fuch occa- 
iions, they would make it roar much 
louder than princes do when their armies 
obtain a fignal viftory. For want of 
cannon, they have their bells rung at a 
moft horrible rate for full eight days, to 

the 
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the no fmaUdifturbanceof their neighbour** 
hood. 

^ It is their ftrong afFedlion to their re- 
fpedtive orders, ' that makes all our friars 
ardently pant after fuch whimfical honours : 
and it is furprifing to confider the ftrange 
things they will affert both in their dif- 
courfe and in print of their beloved faints. 
Our Saviour is fcarcely a greater faint than 

St. Francis: St. Dominick has received 
letters from heaven wrote by the Holy 
Trinity ; and I do not remember who it 

was that was married when ftill alive to 

» 

the Virgin Mary. Thefe . fooleries have 
been termed blafpbemies by proteftant 
writers ; and I have no great objection to 
the term. But, as we know better than 
the generality of proteftants what melan^ 
choly effedts a reclufe life will produce, 
we only call them *^ frenefie fratefche^'' 
monajiic madnefs. Let us only take notice, 
that many of thefe ftrange fubjefts do 
prodigioufly well in painting, and that 
many of our moft excellent artifts have 

E 3 done 
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done wonders^ when aifiiled by friarly 
mithology. 

One cannot help being furprifed liJie- 
^ife at the pains they take; and the trouble 
they will undergo^ to augment the credit 
and extend the iofiuence of their erders. 
In their mii^oa^^ aa they call thejpd^ which 
generally laft 9. whQte w^ek, they mpual 
fcaffolds erected c» purpofe in the lUAdft 
of fquares and other open places. There 
after fome long and pathetic exhortation 
to the people who afTemble in crouds 

around them, they -beat themfelves with 

•. 

ropes, and fometimes with iron chains^ in 
a moft fhocking manner, till they draw 
blood from their naked backs, groan, 
howl, and denounce hell-fire to hardened 
finners in as frightful a tone as their voices 
will permit, to the great compundion and 
fatisfaiflion of the rabble, whofe tears 
always run plentifully on fuch occafions. 

I remember the time when thefe mif- 
fions were very frequent. However they 
have of late hot been fo common, and are 

ever^ 
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efen {prohibited in fome places^ as fome 

of our governments have begun to obfcrve, 

that they render weak people mad with 

devotion : an ohfervation which ought to 

have been made long ago. Yet, where 

they stt-e ftill cuftomary, the Jcfuits and 

the feveral Francifcan orders fignalize their 

<2ea} for the falvation of finners in this 

fort of fpiritual tragi-comedy. The other 

orders however 4ifdain this method of 

getting a reputation for fandlity, and I 

never heard that they dealt in miffions ; 

which yet never prove quite unprofitable 

to convents, bceaufe a coUedion is often 

made when the fpirit of the fpedlators are 

raifcd to the higheft pitch of enthafiafm 

by the miffionaries' blood trickling down 

from their backs on the fcaffold. It is 

true that the Francifcans were forbidden 

by their inftitutors to touch money : and I 

fuppofc that St. Francis, whom hiftory * 

* See a book intitled Memoire ijioricbe di piu uomini 
illuftri della Tofcana^ printed at Leghorn in 1757, and 

£ 4 read 
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defcribes as a very fimple man, and truly 
pious^ really meant to forbid them the u€o 
of riches in the ftrongeft fenfe of the 
phrafe. Yet his fordid followers take his 
command literally, and never touch any 
coin, not even mth th^ tip of. a finger : 
but a friar, who can get any money, has 
always fome male or female devotee, who 
touches it for him, and keeps it for his 
ufc. Their money they chiefly Hy out in 
handl^ef chiefs, night -caps, fnuff, coffee, 
chocolate, and book? ; or in ro&ries, 
prints, and medal$, on which Madoina's 
or faints are reprefented, to diilribut^ 
amongfl tbofe who call themfelves their 
penitent^ ; that is, thoie who chufe them 
for their cpnfcffors and dire<fJ:ors of their 
coQfcic;nc(SS. Bpfide$i tbipi when they arp 

md that part of it intitled Fita di Fra Elia da Cortma^ 
prima generate delF ordine di San Francefco. There is in 
it a very pleafing delineation of St. Francis' perfonal 
chara£):er, and a moft amuiing account of the fteps h^ 
took to bring about the foundation of his order. 

IP 
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l|o tranQ>ort themfelves from place to place, 
they mUft pay for their voitures if they 
4o not chufe to w^k, and for their eating 
and lodging jon the road, if they meet 
^th iiin-keepers fo furly as to cxi^tdi pay- 

^ • • • 

tnent; which however is not often the 
>:afe, efpecially with the Francifcans, and 
the Gapuchine3 10 particular^ whofe vene- 
table beards and moft humble deportment 
endear them to the vulgar njiuch more than 
any other order. : ; *. . 

Though, as I faid before, the ftudies of 
jour friars be not in general of any great 
fervice to the learned, as they chiefly coniift 
of fubtle difquifitions and uielefs cafuiiOtry; 
yet ftilj new-mpdelled fyftems ^ theology 
and morality are publifhed by fome of 
them almoft every year. T?^^^^ books 
are feldom read by any but themfelves, 
and mapy of our learned fcarcely know 
pf their exiftence. Yet, as they are greedily 
bought and read by friars of all orders, 
pur printers generally give their authors 
^pme little fum for the ipanufcript. Many 

9f 
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of them alfo compofe lives of faints^ col^i' 
Icdions of miracles, petty books of deyo* 
tion, and other things of this kind, which 
flic little vulgar can buy for a few pence i 
agd many a friar, by thefe means, ^ncrc^ies 
his little ftock of money, and is thus en- 
abled to buy a better night-cap or a better 
handkerchief. 

9 

Of their churches they take the utihoil 
care, that people may come to them with 
ar good heart. They fweep them very 
clean many' times a day when it is ntttC^ 
fary, and fome part of their revenue, 
howfoeyer procured, is bef^owed in em-- 
belli&ing and adorning them with pic ^ 
fures, ttatncs, carving, gilding, tapeftry, 
flowers, and all forts of fightly baubles i 
and often by means of the moft excellent^ 
mufic that the country can afford, both 
VQcal ^nd inftrumental, render them thq 
moft agreeable places for the people to 
affemble in. They illuminate them even 
in day-time with ^ confidcrable number of 

taperai 
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«w9r« and tpn^hes, efpepiallyon l^cUdzyBf 

- • • « 

vihichi togeth^ with the proceiIipn$» oc^ 
jQjtl^ons, a<:Q^fi4wablc confamptioij of wax, 
;Emd confeq^ieDtly |h> fm^l export of money 
ourt of all parts pf Italy ii)to Muicovy and 
other countries. Yet our governments 
wink at this diforder,: sis well as at fomc 

* 

Other little evils arifin^ from their praci^ 
tloes i and many a politician have I heard 

iay, that fomething mufl be facriiiced to 

. , • • > • 

gratify the populace, and hinder then^ 
from railing in tumult, as they would 
probably, do, were they not kept in 
perpetual good -humour by proceffionS| 
church - illuminations, and thofe other 
things, wittily termed rareefhpws by the 
witty Mr. Sharp. 

It is this confideration, I fuppofe, which 
makes our government overlook alfo the 
inconvenience arifing to the ftate from the 
celibacy of the friars, which may poffihly 
deprive the community of niany families. 
But, fince it i^ imppffible to bring the 

bulk 
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^ulk of mankind to any great degree o£ 
reaTonablenefs^ I do not fee that our go- 
vernments are {o unpolitical as they are 
thought by ftrangers, when they wink at 
fomething that is bad, to avert what might 
probably be worfe^ 

I will not affirm it^ becaufe fuch things 
do not eafily admit of pofitive proof one 
way or other; but I think it probable, 
that to the increafe and influence of the 
friars, efpecially the mendicants, we owe 
in a good meafure the domeftic and pro- 
found peace we have long enjoyed all over 
Italy, which is never difturbed by com- 
motions and popular feditions: and to 
them we may poffibly be likewife obliged 
for the utter extindion of thofe enraged 
parties and family-animofities which dif* 
trailed all Italy for feveral centuries, and 
filled it with innumerable murders and 
calamities. The friars cannot get any 
thing by civil feuds and diflentiohs; there* 
fpre they make it a principal point to 

preach 
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preach and recomqiend peace aod kve 
continually^ and thus they tend at leaft in 
fome degree to keep us peaceable amongA 
ourfelves. 

The friars, have been often ftigmatized 
hy ultramontane writers as very loofe and 
debauched : but the accufation is furely 
ill-grounded and calumnious. Were their 
inclinations ever fo bad^ it would even be 
impoflible for them to be publicly and 
grofsly vicious. In large cities fome of 
them may play the libertine^ and break 
one of their ftriiSleft vows without any 
great danger^ as in large cities almoft 
every body may hide himfelf in the croud. 
In Venice the convenience of mafquerade 
may be, for aught I know, a good cover 
to the immorality of fome friars, as there 
they are all permitted to wear mafks as weH 
as the reft of the people. Yet in Venice, as 
well as in other places, they muft behave 
With the greatcft circumlpcdion when 
they have a mind to be vicious, as other- 
wife they would not only be feverely repri- 
manded. 
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inanded, but rigoroufly puaiihed, if they 
were to be ndted for a loofe <:ondu€t| or 
gave the leaft room for fcandal or com^ 
plaint. When they are guilty of grofs 
imprudence in point of morals, they arc 
inftantly fent out of the way by their fu- 
periours : and when we go to enquire after 
them at their convents, the common anf- 
wer is, that they are juft fet out on a 
miflion to the hplyland; which anfwer 
is always interpreted, that they have been 
clapped up in perpetual confinement, or 
put fecretly to death. No religious order 
will endure to be dishonoured by the pub- 
licity of a fcandalous adventure; and 
the friar who has had one, is feldom or 
never after feen in the world : fo that;, it 
may be concluded, if they are loofe and 
diiTolute, that no .ultramontane writer has 
any eafy means of knowing it, and that 
the works of itinerant pretended obfervers 
contain nothing elfe but mere defamation 
when they tax our friars of diffohitenefs. 

Add 
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Add to this, that almoft no order allows 
a friar the liberty of going abroad by him- 
fclf. Each has always a companion 
affigned him by the fuperiour whenever 
he afks leave to go out, and thus they arc 
i check upon each other. 

Next to the accufation of debauchery 

6ur friars are charged with lazinefs : but 

this is like wife a falfe charge. The greateft 

part of them are continually and painfully 

employed either in or out of the convent. 

At home they ihuft mind the choir, the 

confeffional, and the church. They attend 

their own fick and impotent. They clean 

their own cells, and employ befides many 

hours in ftudy and in reading lectures to 

the young friars, who for feveral years are 

kept under the ftrideft difcipline, fcarcely 

allowed to fpeak among themfelves, much 

lefs to ftrangers,. No fort of gaming is 

permitted them, but draughts and chefs, 

and thefe only in the hours of recreation. 

And what do friars do when they go out 

in couples as ufual ? They go to vifit the 

I fick 
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lick and aflift the dying whenever they ar« 
called^ for this is one of the principal 
points of their inftitution. They Valk 
up and down the ftreets^ feldom calling 
on their own families^ or the few friends 
they had before their forfaking the world ; 
or they go to fee the fun<^ion8 of other 
friars^ that they may give ail account of 
them to their companions on their return. 
Many of them by way of relaxation froni 
their unavoidable employments draw de^ 
votional piftures^ carve crucifixes, make 
various toys, and delve and water their 
gardens. As they all take fnuff, thofe 
who have no great means of buying it^ 
apply carefully to the cultivation of to- 
bacco, and make it themfelves. The 
Capuchines and all ot her Francifcans have 
many amongft them who are w^dVers that 
make their own cloth, and many who 
play the tailors and fow that cloth into 
garments for the ufe of the brotherhood. 
And I mufl: not omit faying, that in the 
long catalogue of our moft famed archi-^ 

teds 
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te<3:s and painters, fome names of friars 
are to be found. Can people, whofe adual 
profeffion exempts them from the laft de- 
gree of manual labour, be juftly called a 
lazy people ? 

In the pope's dominions fome few of 
their fuperiours take fometimes the liberty 
of going to an opera or play : but fimple 
friars feldom or never obtain this permif- 
fion. At Naples they enjoy likewife fome 
privilege of this kind : but in all other 
parts of Italy, efpecially throughout Lom- 
bardy.and Piedmont, no friar is fufFered 
by the people in any fuch place, and would 
be clamoroufly driven out as foon as per- 
ceived, as it happened once in my memory 
to two foreign friars : fo that many of 
them have never feen in \their whole life 
any kind of public diverfion, except Pun- 
chinello in the ftreets. But when I fay 
that friars do not refort to the ftage, or 
other public place of diverfion, the reader 
muft always remember, that the cuftoms 
of Venice are feldom to be included in 

Vol. II. F the 
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the general cuftoms of Italy, as the laws 
and conftitution of that city arc notably 
difierent from thofc of the other Italian 
ftalcs. The friars therefore enjoy great 
freedom at Venice, which has- given room 
for the proverbial iaying, that '* Venfzia 
^^ i il paradifo de' frati e ddk putt ant ^^ 
Venice is the paradiji i^ friars and wbwres. 
However, let us not forget that in Venice 
the Jefuit^ and all the Francifcan orders 
never maiki but live a^s ftriftly and cxem-* 
plarily as they do in other places, and 
fcrupuloufly keep within doors even more 
in carnival than in any other time. 

But the chief accufation brought againfl 
our friatts is, that tibey are moft fhockingly 
ignorant : and I will allow, that the plu- 
rality arte fo in a great meafure, efpecially 
the mendicants, and all thofe who are 
bound by their infUtutions to many hours 
of choir every ds^. This occupation 
"fetigues thejai tcx) much, and it is not fur*- 
prifing if it palls their appetite for know- 
ledge. But why are they reproached wi A 

2 Tiot 
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ifot doing what they cannot do^ ^d wh^ 
they do s>ot preijend to do ? Am I to he 
ridiculed lor not being a fiddkr^ when I 
am jaot aiWwed the free ufe of my fingers, 
«^ ky no claim to the honour of fiddling? 
Their InfHtutor's aim was not to make 
them learned, but to make them holv. 
They were tp go beyond the line of ftrixa 
4]iiity, uid be living proofs to the people, 
that the approadi to that line cannot be 
difficult. This^ aind not the cultivation of 
learning;* was the £rft purpoie of their in« 
ilitntioa : and we muft confider^ that i^ 
pur friars were a/I addicted to ftudy^ they 
would in a great meafure be difqualified 
Sqt ihofie mean but uiefbl employments 
which they acStuaJJy fill. A vaft number 
of ;poets ^aiad pbilofophers would not eafily 
iWboHt to th^ drudg^y of hearing the fins 
of fot^, the complaints of tli^ fick, and 
the groans c£ ikp dying : nor woiild it b6 
very eafy to rt^e them fwecp a church, 
or walk ike ftreets in procefiion, and' thuB 
ko^p lAit populace in good humour, and 

F 2 divert 
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divert them from the many mifchieft^ 
"wrhich inevitably arife from fufFering the 
minds of the common people to prey too 
much upon themfelves and to fall into a 
Hate of melancholy and difcpntent. Theie 
methods of keeping the multitude con- 
tinually impreflcd with the fenfc of religion 
dreft out in a pleafing form, is found by 
the experience of all times to be a wonder- 
ful confolation to them under the miferies 
incident to their condition* 

But further, ' as to the learning of our 
friars, (without goirig one ftep out of our 
Vay) do we not actually fee what has been 
the fuccefs of a large body of men, all 
forced- by their inftitution to ftudy ? Many 
of them, it is true, have been an honour 
to Iheir fociety and their country : but the 
majority, thro' a defire perhaps of ftriking 
new roads acrofs the vaft regions of know- 
ledge, hav-e plunged unwarily into the 
^whirlpools of error, and tumbled down 
the. precipices of idle fpeculation. The 
Jefuits have puzzled themfelves with 
^ - :. : fubtilc 
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fnbtile difquifition^, difturbed thq worW 
with wild opinions and alarming tenets, 
and brought at laft misfortune and difgracc 
upon their whole brotherhood. Had they 
been in general as ignorant as the Capu- 
chins and Minims, and attended more to 
pradHcal than fpeculative virtue, they had 
been as peaceful and as happy. Had they 
not been animated by that reftlefs ambi- 
tion which is almoft infeparable from men 
of fuperiour parts and underftanding, they 
had never been driven from their homes; 
never been tofled about the Ocean and 
Mediterranean 5 never brought themfekes 
into the imminent danger of being utterly 
extirpated ; and never feen many of their 
community perifli with mere diftrefs upon 
their landing on an inhofpitable fhore. 

However, let us not take it intirely for 
granted, that our friars are quite fo igno^ 
rant as' their enemies pretend. The 
greateft part of them are tolerable Lati- 
nifts, and not a fmall number deeply 
(killed in Greek and in the Oriental Ian- 
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gnages* A (uSicitnt number like wife 
apply to cafuiftry and fchool-dmnity, as 
I faid. They ftudy the Bible carefully, 
the Fathers, Ariftotlc, and his Commcn-' 
tators : nor arc they totally unacquainted 
with canon-law and ecclefiaftical hiftory. 
Not a few of them are good antiquarians, 
and many very converfant in the belles- 
lettres. They all learn mulSc enough not 
to fing diflbnantly, and the moft fkilful 
mufieian we have at prefent is a friar *. 
And is all this to be called ignorance, 
perfect ignorancCj fhocking ignorance ? 

I know very well, that the chief ftudies 
of our friars are in the prefent age very 
touch out of fa(hion, efpecially amongft 
thofe who lay the greateft claim to polite- 
nefs. I know that many of the modern 
heroes of literature look down with con- 
tempt on acquiiitions like theirs, which 
yet have immortalized many names. But 

* The learned father Martini at Bologna. 
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though the mode of life which our friars 
follow may render the poiTeiiion of thofe 
req[uiiites that conftitute a modern wit 
almoft impoffible to tKem ; yet in my 
opinion many of the mod famed works 
of the prefent writers wiU certainly never 
make any man io wife and fo good, as thd 
reading the moft defplfed amoagft the 
^choliafts, and the moft negledted amongft 
the Fathers : and I cannot help thinkings 
that many of our friars ought to be looked 
Upon with fome degree of eflee»» though 
' perhaps not with that veneration, which 
|s beftowe4 on your favourite Voltaireg 
*nd your celebrated RouiTeaus. 

Of the general characfberiilics of oul 
friara, many are laudable and many blam- 
able- Tq their patience in mifery, their 
adherence to due fubordination, their at- 
tachment to their religion, and their ready 
fervices to the neceffitous, none of their 
enemies has had generofity enough p do 
juftice. The proteilants in general have 
Ibund the friars always ready to encounter 
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them in the field of controverfy, and as 
able as themfelves to wield the weapons of 
truth and fal(hood. Difputers of all deno- 
minations foon grow hot, and proteftants 
are as fubjedt to irafcibility as papifls* 
They have therefore cried the friars down 
for near three centuries, and painted then! 
as men quite devoid of all knowledge and 
of all goodnefs. But as they write at 
random, from prejudice and not from 
obfervation, not only all their good, but 
feveral of their bad qualities utterly efcaped 
their fagacity. There is one of the bad, 
which has not been often mentioned : I 
mean their general want of affection to 
their parents and families, and their per- 
fedt apathy with regard to thofe friends 
they forfake when they forfake the world. 

When a friar has refided a while in his 
convent, he entertains fuch an attachment 
to his order, that he lofes all tendernefs 
to thofe who are not hooded and habited 
likehimfelf; forms no private friendfliipi? 
has no regard for individuals ; and cares 

for 
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for nothing but what is conducive to the 
advantage of his new companions. His 
endeavours tend now to extort from his 
family and friends even what he knows 
will diftrefs them if granted ; nor does he 
ever ceafe to teaze them on the leaft ap- 
pearance of fucceedihg by importunity, 
even when his convent is far from being 
in any prefling neceffity. 

This hateful habit of thinking a friar 
never renounces, not ^ven on his death- 
bed. If he dies poflefled of any thing, 
it neve? happens that he leaves it, or part 
of it, to his parents or relations when 
they happen to be needy. Every tittle is 
bequeathed to his convent ^ and blood 
has no more efFedi upon him than on the 
ftupid brute. Were I to give my vote for 
the aoolition of our religious orders, this 
want in them of natural affedlion would 
be my only inducement. And yet I am 
fenfible that fome apology may be offered 
for them, even on this particular. I know 

that 
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that iriars oiter their convenCt before their 
tSediou to their families be si vetted by 
habit and reafbn. They are taught no 
other duties but thofe of their new life» 
and inceflantly reconunended a total dif^t 
regard of whatever they left behind them 
when they turned their backs upon the 
world. Thefe iblicitations, never difcon-* 
tinued^ are nearly irrefiftible; and I do 
not wonder at the efFed they produce^ 
We are Chrifliaas, Jews^ Mahometans^ 
or idolaters from fimilar caufes i and it i$ 
but feldom that w« can help being what 
we were imperceptibly made by early and 
repeated exhortations* But, thougd I' 
mxy excuie this ofienfive infenfibility of 
our friars> and pardon it as invduntary^ 
yet it is impofiible to be reconciled with 
any mode of life, when it ftroagly tends 
to obliterate friendship and e^ace the very 
traces of that kindneis, to which confan^ 
{uinity has an indifputable pica. 

However^ 
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However, M there ia no evil but what 
t( pFodui^ive .of Ibme good, it is chiefly 
to this apathic difpo&tion of our friar6> 
that many remote rcgioxi$ owe whatever 
light they have of the gofpel. No cor-^*. 
tkex of the earth is difttnt enough for 
thdr Teal; and whenever religion com** 
mandd, every friar is ready at a minute's 
warning to fet out for the ardic or the 
equinoxtal continents It is then that we 
ice them all thoroughly in^amed with a 
delire of fpreading thofe truths wh'ch 
they believe indifpenfible to falvation^ 
Deaf to all domefiic endearment^ thoufands 
of miffionaries have patiently gone through 
the greateft hardflxipfi, and intrepidly en« 
countered the moft imminent dangers for 
the advancement of Chriflianity : nor are 
they few that have faced Ae cruellcft 
death amongH: infidels and idolaters with 
a fortitude and refignation quite unexam* 
pled amongft men. And if this U not 
virtue^ what it is that deferves the name? 
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Let me add one paragraph more on this 
fertile fubjed, and afk my reader whether 
thefe men are worth knowing ? Yet thefe 
men» fo good and fo bad^ fo wife and fo 
foolifh, fo. great and fo little, inftead of 
being attentively examined, are ^nly de- 
rided and abufed. Though they and their 
peculiarities afford the moft curious fubjedk 
for fpeculation in human nature, yet not 
one in a hundred of the Englifh travellers, 
when in Italy, or in othc:r popifli coun- 
tries, ever fhows the leaft defire of know- 
ing the diftinguifhing marks of fuch an 
odd and furprifing fet of mortals. Mn 
Sharp himfelf, a man of curiofity, after 
having . refided for two mronths in a town 
where the friars are more numerous than 
in any other in Europe, has had nothing 
more to fay of them but that they arc 
fuperilitious and have fat guts. Alas, 
good Sir ! you had done much better to 
mind nothing in Italy beyond your pre- 
cious healths and you ought never to have 

mentioned 
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mentioned our friars if you had nothing 
elfe to fay of them> but that that they 
have fat guts and are fuperilitious ! 
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CHAP- XX- 

X O the above fketch of the general 
charader of our friars, I beg leave to add 
a few thoughts towards alleviating a little 
the heavy charge we lie under in all pro- 
teftant countries, of being almofl; as great 
idolaters as the ancient Greek and Ro- 
mans. 

I have read with great pleafure Middle- 
ton's famous Letter from Rome^ as well as 
many other Engliih works of that kind, 
and am perfectly convinced that the cpn^ 
formity (in many external pra&ices) be^ 
tween popery and pagantfm is very great : 
but what does that conformity prove? 
Nothing elfe, in my opinion, but that 
the iirft pceachers of Chriftianity in Italy 
did not trouble themfelves about many 
heathenifli cuftoms, which they either 
coniidered as indifferent in themfelves, or 

as 
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AS politically good : it proves that the era- 
dication of aocient cuftoms is fo very dif^ 
ficulty that no change of religion can to- 
tally efface them^ how long foever it may 
continue : And it proves^ that men will 
imperceptibly add fo many ornaments of 
their own to the primitive iimpltcity of 
any religion^ as to render that jQmplicity 
fcarcely difcernabk after a long revolution 
of centuries* 

But there is no need of reading Middle- 
ton's letter^ or any other fuch ingenious 
and learned performancet in order to be 
convinced, that men have always hadji 
and always will have» a certain fet of ideas 
about religion, feemingly different, yet 
ftill the fame, and ftill moving in unvaried 
rotation ; for there is in all religions fome«- 
thing that is right, let them be ever fa 
erroneous* 

I will allow, that the protefbuts in ge- 
neral, and the Englifh in particular^ have 
purified the language and fimplified their 
notions of Chriflianity to a very great de- 
gree. 
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grec. But when they think or fpcak.of 
religion, are they able to conceive ideas 
and find words and phrafes intirely difFe- 
rent from thofc of the ancient Heathens, 
when they thought or fpoke about reli- 
gion ? Two of the moft predominant 
ideas in all religions are undoubtedly thofe 
of heaven and hell : but when proteflants 
think of heaven, are they able to keep 
their imaginations from running about a 
celejiial Eden ? This heathenifh idea will 
be prevalent whatever they may do, as 
long as they fhall be fo charmed as they 
are with their gardens and fields, as the 
ancient Heathens were with theirs. And 
a proteftant hell will likewife be fome- 
thing refembling a pagan tartarus, com- 
pofed of everlafting fire, as long as men 
fuflfer exquifite pain by expofing a finger 
to the rage of that element. Men, I re- 
peat it, have a fet of ideas in comnxon, 
that will for ever circulate, let their re- 
fpeilive religions be ever fo different. A 

proteftant 
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proteftant architect cannot build a St. 
Paul's or a St. Martin's upon any plan 
but thofe pagan ones of Mercury and 
I>iana ; and a proteftant poet cannot draw 
Satan and Moloch with any other pencils 
but thofe ufed by the Heathens in paint- 
ing Pluto and Enceladus. A bifhop muft 
by all forts of Chriftians be diftinguifhed 
from a common prieft^ either by a diffe- 
rent drefs^ or by fome other mark of 
fuperiority^ juft as a pontiff of old was 
diilinguifhed by fimilar means from a 
ilamen. And how can we ^exprefs wor«» 
(hip and thankfgiving in our churches, be 
they proteftant or popifli, but by folemn 
fingingy by decent fpeaking, by reveren- 
tial filence, by kneding, bowing, or pro- 
ftration, juft as the Gentiles did in their 
temples when they intended thankfgiving 
and worfliip ? Nay, is it poilible for pro- 
teftants or papifts to fpeak of the Almighty 
himfelf, without making ufe of the fame 
heathenifh fubftantives and adjectives ufed 
by the ancients when they fpoke of their 
Vol. IL G Jupiter? 
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Jupiter ? I:Will not drive this rcafonir^ 
^ ♦ farther ; but limply fay, that it is impof- 
fible to efcape a parallel between any two 
religions, be they ever fo diffeFcnt,, when 
ft man of wit and learning will fet about 
it. Several of the ceremonies now ufed 
in Italy arc as probably borrowed from the 
Jews as from the Heathens ; and many 
authors have cenfured the Jewifli religion 
for its conformity with the Egyptian in 
many rites and ceremonies. It would not 
even be a very difficult taik to find fbme 
conformity between the Hottentots and 
the Jews : for what do the Hottentots do 
when they cut off one of their genitals i 
They oiily commit a mlftake with regard 
to the proper place of circumcifion : and 
jfeveral authors have found ftron^g marks 
of conformity even between the Jews and 
the people of America in naany of their 
religious xites. But religious rites iignify 
very, little to the.fubftance of religion,, 
though people, according to their feveral 
difpofitions and habits, may find the. prac- 

' lice 
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tke or omiffion of them more or Icfs ufe-* 
ful to ftir up a fenfc of religion : and it 
wei-e well if Mr. Sharp, and thofe bther 
writers, who are fo "prodigious angry 
with every thing that they do not fee 
pradifcd at home, would inxitate the mo-^ 
deration of the church of England^ which 
in regulating this point for herfelf, haa 
liaci too much fenfe rafhly to tondehin 
ether churches. See the preface to her 
common prayer book, where it is faid^ 
♦* And in tbefe our doings we condemn no 
^* Other nations^ ribr frefcribe any thing but 
" to our own peopk onfy^ for we think it 
^< cohvenipht' that ei)er^ country Jhould ufe 
^* fUcb ceremonies as they jball think beji to 
^^ the Jetting forth of Qod^s honour and 
** glory, and to the reducing of their people 
♦* to a more perfe6i and godly living without 
^ error and fuperJUtion'* What pradices 
are^ but proper and decent in you, and 
what are improper and fuperftitious in us» 
16 a point which hot and rafh men of either 
fide are not very well qualified to deter- 
>' Q 2 mine. 
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mine. V/e burn incenfe in our churches^, 
and you do not : but where is the great 
mi(chief of perfuming a church with that 
fweet odour, efpecially in a country where 
a numerous meeting of people, all abun* 
dantly perfpiring, would make the place 
difagreeable ? We play upon fiddles and 
clarinets in our churches^ and you play 
only upon the organ : but is there any 
greater fandtity in an organ than in a cla^ 
rinet or a fiddle? and is the air more 
holily fhaken by the vibration of one 
found than of anotlier ? And how can 
fome proteftants be fo unchriilianly enthu-^ 
iiaftic, as to make ufe of the hard word 
abominable^ whqi, for inilance, we fprinkle 

ourfelves and others with a few drops of 
water mixed with fait ? Where is the 
abomination of this and other fuch trifling 
cufloms ? and what word would they ufe 
if, inflead of fprinkling, we were all the 
while flinging flones at each other'sr 
heads .? Our votive offerings are at bottom 
nothing clfe but tokens of our gratitude 

to 
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pp, heaven for having delivered us from 
evil ; and I fee nothing amifs in this 
pradice^ although it has been ufed by 
Heathens. And, if we have frequent 
procejQions on holidays, a proceffion has 
nothing facrilegious in it, nor does it ap- 
pear to be a fuperftition of a very noxious 
quality: and if. we have them, and you 
not, it is becaufe our climate, lefs incon- 
ilant than yours, enables us to keep our 
people as harmlefsly occupied on thofc 
days, as the Roman heathens did theirs. 
There is nothing with which Mr. Sharp 
feems fo much affected as with thefe reli- 
gious ceremonies. They offend him, they 
ihock him, they ftir his indignation up to 
the higheft pitch ; and he holds our ndi\ 
culous geflures and whimfical tricks^ as well 
as our proud priejls in the greatcft detef- 
tation : and yet while he was in Italy, as 
he tells us, he could never keep away 
from our churches, though he fretted to 
fee young men walking in a right line^ dreffed 
in red banians and white nigh trails: but why 
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19 he not ihocked to fee young men with 
buihy wigs, with black nightgowns, and 
white farplices over them, walking in 9 
crooked line ? Is is that the colour of red 
provokes him, as it does bulls and turkey-? 
cocks ? And why fhould our bowings and 
kneelings, fittings and rifings, praying 
fometimes with a low and fbmetimes with 
a loud voice, infpire him with fuch an 
uncommon rage, more than the fimilar 
pradices which are uied in his own 
church ? There are people in the(e king** 
doms who blame with equal fury many 
of thoie religious ceremonies that are ufed 
by the church of England ; and ]u£t with 
as much reafon as Mr. Sharp does thofe 
ufed by the church of Rome. 

But what fignifies anfwcring a multi* 
tudc of fuch ridiculous accufations, al- 
ways delivered in a moft irreligious ftile ? 
There is no great need to give reafons for 
a thoufand ceremonies, which though in 
themfelves fometimcs childifli and infig-^ 
nificant, and even derived from heathenifm, 

are 
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arc )rcl in general either ufeful dr hai'm^ 
kfs. All this, one way or other, is mere? 
matter of fancy, and no way affeding 
the fubftance of religion, or the prad:ice 
of virtue. And will any body fay, that it 
is poffible to render Chriftianity perfcdtly 
uniform every where f I think it is not, 
whatever enthufiafls may dream^ Suppofe, 
for inftance, the Hernhutters were to fuc- 
ceed in their prefent icheme of convert- 
ing the Greenlanders, and make them 
embrace the gofpel ; and when this work 
is effedled, fuppofe the Greenlanders in*-' 
tirely cut off from all intercourfe with 
iEurope : would it not then be eafy, efpe- 
cially for fuch deep critics as Mr. Sharp, 
to find as much fault with their fcantinefs 
of Chriftian pradices, as with the fiiper- 
abundance of ours ? And would not their 
Chriftian praftices in fuch a cafe be very 
feanty? They certainly would, if we re- 
fled: that they could not even be able to 
find bread and wine for the euchariftic table. 
There is no need of enlarging upon this 

G 4 hint. 



bjfltjf; and c£ proving that it would be arb<» 
£)JiiMiely impoilible for many nations to be 
phriilians either after the Englifh or the 
Italian manner. 

■ 

But I hear Mr. Sharp repeat in a very 
grave tone, that this is not the great point 
in queilion between proteilants and papiAs* 
The great point is, that the papifts have 
full twenty meafures of the heathenish 
religion with the twenty they have of 
Chriftianity j and that this is a fhocking 
mixture. fJowcver, let me afk him what 
reafon proteflants have to boaft fo much 
of fuperior purity, when with their twenty 
meafures of Chriftianity they have five of 
paganifm likewife ? What matters the 
more or the lefs when religion is in the 
cafe ? They might as well boaft, that 
their faces are lefs black than ours, 
becaufe they wafhed them in ink fifteen 
times lefs than we. Our proceffions, vo- 
tiye offerings, burning of incenfe, light-^ 
ing lamps and candles, ufing holy water, 
Snd other fuch pra^icc3, afiift our devotion 

undoubtedly. 
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iijvdoubtedlf i as the playing upon an or^ 
g^n does that of an Englifh congregation i 
nor could any prejudice arife from them 
either to body or foul, were they adopted 
by the whole world. They neither im- 
pair health, nor fhorten life; and will 
neither fhut the gates of heaven, nor open 
thofe of helL And do they influence 
manners for the worfe ? Do they make us 
lefs good than the Eriglifh, Dutch, Danes, 
dr Swedes ? This efFedt they have not, if 
we njay credit thofe very men who are fo 
earrieft in crying them down. Middleton 
fays, that '^ of a// the places be has ever 
•* feen^ or ever Jhall fee^ (mark the energy 
♦' of his words) Rome is hy far the mofi 
i^ delightful^ becaufe travellers there find 
^ tbemfelves acommodated with all the con- 
veniencies of life in an eajy manner ; be-- 
caufe of the general civility and refpeSl 
Jhown to fir angers^ and becaufe there 
^^ every man of prudence is fure to find 
** quiet and fecurity'^ Bifhop Burnet, 
another tremendous enemy to our fuper- 
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f ^ ^^r aU the liberty be bad taken in writ^ 
<« ing bis tbougbts Jreely both of the cbureb 
<^ and fie of Rome, and was known by all 
*! with wbom be converfed tbere^ (known 
** to be ao frknd to our religion) yet met 
** witb the bigbiji civilities pojfible amongfi 
*^ all forts of people. ^^ Miflbn, the fcur- 
rilotts MifloHi ¥dio had the impudence to 
affirm^ that our " priejlr and friars are 
^* commonly borrible debaucbeesi^ and that 
it is ^impoffible to fancy any excefs, ofwbicb 
tbey are not guilty ^^ the deipicable Mii^ 
ion himfelf^ in fpight of his low malice 
to us, is compelled by truth to confefa, 
that ^^ the mojl bigotted Italians Jhow no 
batred or averfon to tbofe tbey call bere^ 
tics, and tbeir low people only fay tbey are 
not Chrijlians wben tbey bear them ridi'^ 
** cule tbeir Madona^s.** It is needlefs to 
quote other proteftants to prove, that our- 
mode of religion has no tendency to make 
us worfe than other people in point of 
morals and manners. I will only obferve 

again. 
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fl^^aiA, that' your brifk lonilt and' wild 

■ • • • . ^ 

fquires, who ramble about Our couhtiy^ 
are admitted with pleafure to o«ir diver** 
fions and our tables, are treated by us as 
companions and friends, and make even 
love to our ladies whenever they pleafe^ 
without the leaft hindrance from diffe* 
rence of religion : nay our learned friarS 
themfelves treat your divines with the 
greateft deference and affedion whenever 
they fee them in Italy : and wlio can 
prove that this our kin.dnefs, open« 
heartednefs, and civility may not pof« 
fibly be the refult of our peculiar fuper^ 
ftition ? Our modes of religion force our 
eyes on beautiful mothers tenderly txsk^ 
bracing their children^ and on faints and 
angels melting with devotion; and thus 
contribute to render us affedtionate and 
gentle. Thefe modes accuftom our 
voices to exprefs melodious founds; and 
thus afiift in harmonizing our fouls. TheJb 
modes rejoice our minds with pleafing 
ihowSjT and ire<|uently difpel the clouds 

of 
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o£ ikdht& and ill^^huxnour ; and thu8 the 
habit of bdng inwardly chearful makes us 
pleafed with ftrangers as well as with our« 
fqlv^s. Such general advantages procured 
to us by our mode of* religion^ will efcape 
the obfervation of the connoifTeurs ia 
Ouiftianity^ and their fagacity will never 
extend farther than the Jiriking conformity 
between popery and ^paganifm. But were 
they obliged to ailign a caufe for our in* 
finite kindnefs to one another, and ex-* 
treme urbanity to Grangers of all natiocis 
and communities, they might poflibly find 
that caufe no where but in our fuperili- 
tious modes of religion, perhaps better 
calculated than any other extant for the 
general advantage of humanity. 

However, fuppofe us for a moment 
willing to comply with the deiire of your 
Middletons and your Burnets, of your 
Miifons and your Sharps, and ready to 
reform a good number of our fuperftitious 
pra<3:ices and ccremopies, how could we 
do it without raifing great diftuibances 

in 
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in our land ? how could we do it without 
incurring the danger of falling out amo!i^ 
ourfelves, as your forefathers did when 
through zeal or policy they undertook a 
reformation ? Shall we burn down each 
other's houfes, becaufe a part of us has 
taken ah averfion to the pid:ures and mo- 
faics of St. Peter> and the gold and jewels of 
Loretto ? Shall we cut ^ch other's throats 
becaufe not permitted to melt a virgin's 
image into candles to light us at quadrille ? 
Shall we venture to fee our provinces over- 
run with military defperado^s, that people 
may be kept from fooliihly recommending 
their eyes to St. Lucia, or their teeth to St* 
ApoUonia ? Shall we open doors and gates 
for Lefdiguieres and Bouillons, for Crom^ 
wells and Iretons, to rufh forth, horribly 
clad in religion, and deprive numberlefs 
wives of hufbands, and nunjberlefs chil- 
dren of fathers ? 

But fuppofe ftill, that all this fermenta- 
tion caufed by novelty k over, at the fmall 
expcncc of fome millions of lives, and that 

we 
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we are at iaft full as reformed as you are i 
fuppofe we are laughing as well as you at 
St. Francis for his croffing the fea upon 
his cloak, and at St. Anthony for his 
|>reaching fermons to the 'fifhes, what 
wiA be the confdquence ? Shall we really 
be the better for it ? To convince us 
that we . really fhall^ you muft firft con- 
tince us that the modern Eiiglifh, the 
inodern Dutch, the moderli proteftants 
of ^1 denominations/ who believe thefe 
ffiings^ no longer, are really better than 
their anceftors, who formerly believed 
Hhcm as well ' as we. Prove that if yoa 
can:' prove that you are more tender^ 
hearted, inore^ hofpitable^ more niagnani-^ 
flious, better in fine in every refpedr than 
your forefathers of four hundred years 
igo : prove that your vices are iiS much 
diminiflicd as your virtues are enci*eafcd ; 
and we will conquer our averfion and dr^d 
of reformation ; run the hiazard of any 
calamity in order to bring proteftantifin 1 
about; and be juft as true and gopd 
' ' ' Chriftians 
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Cbriftlaj^s ais you who rail fo much at our 
prefenj^ fup^ilition. But as Icmg as W0 
fee no other means of reforming, except 
thofe that your hiftbry affords, and as long 
as your country abounds with fnarlers, de- 
bauchees, drunkards, thieves, and other 
fuch people full as much z& ours, if not 
more, God forbid we ihould ever think 
of innovations in religion. Let a thbufand! 
Middletons and Burnets, MifTons and 
Sharps, difplay for ever their wit and 
their erudition to our prejudiccj^ an4 
blame us for things we cannot help, ex*< 
cept we throw our whole country into 
convulfions i fUll let us continue, to be a^ 
fuperftitious, and even idolatrous (if they 

will have it fo) like the ancient .Qreeks 
and Romans, if there is no other remedy 
but this for the evil. There will never 
be any great harm in our heathenifh prac- 
tices, provided we continue (as I hope 
we always fhall) to be peaceful amongft 
ourfelves, and kind to ftrangers, even when 
we know for certain they are none of our 
, ? friends* 
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friends« Let minifters and p ricftsj p aftort 
and friars, vent their fpleenjbitterlb/le- 
clamations againft each other's tenets and 
opinions, and laugh at* one becaufe he 
kneels like a heathen to a picture; and 
at another, becaufe he has a Mahometan 
abhorrence for it ; my wiih ihall never go 
farther, than that hot-headed zealots may 
ceafe to fcofF at each other, and abftaiii 
from unchriftian as well as from unman-c 
nerly invedtives : that both Englifh and 
Italians, Spanifh and Dutch, Parifians and 
Genevefe, and in fine Turks, Jews, and 
Chriftians may be civil and humane to each 
other whenever chance ihall bring them 
together, and whenever they (hall fland in 
need of each other's benevolence and 
bounty. 
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MONGST the general chattiaerlftics 
loi the' Italkns^ no trairel«writer has ever 
%een*fb^gaciotts ot To generous as to otn 
ierve that charity is one of the tnoft con-* 
'^icuons s that charity which is ehriilianly 
^rmed urihjisrfal live und liberaHty jW the 
-neceffitmsk 

« 

To be cobvinced that f do not attribute 
this glorious charaderiftic to my country^ 
men out of a blind partiality^ the reader 
iieeds only be apprifed^ that no country 
whatfoever abounds fo much in hofpitalsi 
as Italy. Let any ftranger furvey it from 
the moH alpine limits of Piedmont to the 
remoteft end of Calabria^ he will fcarcely 
jind a town that does %ot exhibit fome 
undeniable proofs of what I advance. 
/ An exad detail of the Italian hofpitals^ 
together with an accurate account of their 

Vol. IL H revenues. 
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revenues^ and an enumeration of the many 
obje<5ts which find relief in them^ would 
prove more tedious than interefting, were 
it in my power to give it* However, 
that the reader may form ibme idea- of 
the eflfea produced by the fpirit of cha- 
rity which prevails amongft us, it will be 
fufficient to fay, that MiiTon and Keyfler 
have both reckoned twenty-two hofpitals 
in the fingle town of Florence; .one of 
which (UAnnunciata) maintains three 
thoufand foundlings, and another (Santa 
Maria.NuavaJ fevcn hundred fick. Key- 
fler. has like wife mentioned one of the 
many at Genos^ which contains two thou^ 
fand poor objeAs, and has employed fome 
pages in defcribing one at Milan, which 
fupports fifteen hundred fick, three thou- 
fand idiots and lunatics, and about five 
thoufand foundlings: and bifhop Burnet 
has taken notice of one at Naples, whofe 
income amounts to fomething. more than 
eighty thoufand pounds fterling, and 

maintains 
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iDiEuatains ilill larger numbers dian that at 
Milian. 

Were ihefe the only monuments of 
our charity, they would in my humble 
opinion give us a juft claim to the honour 
of being as humane as any other Ghriftian 
nation : and as bur hofpitak were chiefly 
eredted* and endowed by private and po^ 
pular contributions rather than by princely 
munificence, they muft certainly obviate 
that character of favagenefs, which travel- 
ling ilanderers have obliquely caft upon 
us, when they . have painted us as natu- 
rally inclined to cruelty and blood(hed. 
But many more than thefe are the proofs 
which I could bring of our natural kind- 
nefs. to the diftreifed, if I were not afraid 
of prolixity. Not to enter, as I faid, into 
a tedious account of our hofpitals, let me 
only add, that there are only few amongft 
my readers, who have ript heard of the 
four chief ones at Venice j as their large 
funds, together with the Angularity of 
their niufital inftitutions, have attraded 

H 2 the 
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tbc 4tten&)0 ef evciy ftnaoger that bftf 
vifited that town for tbefe many year^. . 

But it is really Turprifing to hear theie 
travelling flandefrtes perpetually rfevilwg 
Dar imperial Rotnc^ and defcribing k as 
a feat of iniquity and corruption^ when 
there is no ibrt of infirmity^ no imagin- 
able (pedes of l^teteh^nefi but Itrbat 
*may find tdief in bne t>r other of its ftu* 
merou£ bofpitak. 

The benevolence of the modem Rd^ 
^mans tnuft have b^en very great; anni hav^ 
continued through many generations^ fince 
it is aiTer ted with a confidence fupported 
by many evident calculations^ that the 
united revenues of all the cardinsds refidl^ 
in Italy^ which Upon a medium may be 
vrodconed at four fehouiaod pounds «adbw 
odo not amount to the third part <)f the 
revenues pofieifed by the ho^itats in ihat 
-fingle city : a city> which for tinie imme- 
morial has conftantly bten )diftinguiOiabie 
above any that can poffibly be ntuned iKSs: 
fomc firiking particularity* And yet the 

chara<aeriftic 
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4dMKid»iilk cWUy of the modern Ro«^' 
nian^ as ^Mreil as tliait of all other haMaas, 
iia$ tiieirer £raAd a iiQgte kiMrant panegyw 
jfift. Keyicr onTy^ e^ the m^y trav^« 
writers I have rMd, hd«^ deigned to ob« 
ferve^ Aa« '^ Protejidnt countries iannot 
^ be emp^rei t9 thofr ^ere- the R^ijh 
^ Tt^^kn k pr(f€0d^wth regard tc hofpi^ 
^' fai^, laa^zarefU% and other cbaritaMi 
^* foundations^** But a& it is the conftant 
rule of prot^ants^ never . to beftow any 
prai(b upon papi^ Without fome mixture 
of cenfure^ the jbonelS; Germaiv has beea 
pleaibd to add> ^ith aii aukward fneer^ 
that ** the dread (f fmrgaisry is not the 
^^ leajf ^our tmkementstt^charUies&ftbii 

^^ Jdni'^ But why die 4fead of purga-i 

- . ... 

tory rather than that of hdl, i;yhich might 
iQ all probability prove ftill more forcible ? 
Yet, allowing, IfLejfler'jS remark tp be juft, 
I do iv7t fee ^ow pur 43read of purgatory 
cw .be a proper fubje^ for ridicule, whea 

Rt i» §f aoteti Uifit it. i)foijipts:tts to a<fts of 

JJ 3 Jjum^ity, 
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hntxiamtf, and is produ!^ecf£^<»ch.lau- 
4able juid. txuly ChrifW. effeiSfcs. Sotphii^ 
tical theologians may wrangle for $ver« 
and I* may eaiil;} be perfuaded tliat the 
exifteac^ of purgatory is not fq qertaia; as 
that of ]liOndon or' CQi}i^antinopifs : . b^t 
furcly we muft confidcr thofe as no very 
bad tenets of religion that help h^unafiity 
xnofty and have the power of inc^oping 
the qpulent to (hare thpir temporal l>lef- 
lings with the poor.. 

, Nor is the admittance into our hofpitalsi 
rendered^ difficult by. caviling or narrow 
i:egulations> a$ i^ often the cafe inf pther 
countries, where pharity is fo diligently 
anatofnifed, that many good things are not 
done, for fear improper objects ihould 
partake of them. Th? Italians fcorafuch 
paultry difcriminatio^s, and every perfon 
who is, or will be, ati qh]c6t of their 
charity, is by them confidered as poor 
enough to deferve a fhare of it. There- 
fore in the greateft part of our hofpitals 
every objedt of mifery is freely received ; 

nor 
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nor is there any enquiry ever made whe- 
ther it is in his power to procure proper . 
affiftaace at home : nor is any particular 
" licence or certificate required from a go« 
verribr, a iubfcriber, a pari{h-prieft> or 

any fuch perfon» as is praftifed in other 

» • ' ■ • __ • 

countries. The gates of fuch places^ like 
the gatesi of heaven, are opened wide to 
the diftrefled man, to the helplefs babe 
or orphan, to the repenting proftitute, to 
every creature that l^nocks, whenever 
there is room ; and when there is none, 
which happens but feldom, the poor are 
aflifted from the hofpital wherever they 
are, and attended on the leaft notice by 
its phyficians, furgeons, and apotheca- 
ries. 

With regard to the foundlings, thofe 
that carry them to the proper hofpitals, 
put them in an engine at the door, ring a 
bell to give notice that a child has been 
brought, and go about their bufinefs; and 
die poor infant is immediately taken care 
pfi nor is there any enquiry ever made 

H ij. after 
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ikext pueau t fy diac, thofe «4i» itamiot 
matntatn. thmr cbildcen^ as t^ell as tbofi^ 
Vfiho will not^ nafy&nd tfaoii thi^rr wilk- 
put the leaft hindrance ; certaoi diat dm 
public chariiiy wiU fp^ply l^ir w^nfc of 

' • Si 

ahility and^eoderfiieifi. ^ 

And here let me. iay, th^t thefo are th^ 
pblldren^ ^^ evel^y inhere inrlp!^,BXkd 
in Venice efpecially^ lar^ confidered as tbM 
children (f tbt ^ate ; and not all cl^ildcei^ 
ipdiiFerentJyy as Mr. Sharp, h^s abfurdly 
remarked of thp. Venetians^ Nqr is thi< 
^Xi ioiproper place ta oWcrye that, ouc nur? 

merous foundling-hofpitals' are one of the. 

* ♦ ' 

many caufes^ that Italy is upon the whole 
inuch more populous than airjr other 
country of equal extent in Europe^ he*^ 
qaufe^our poor need voA be afraid of marry- 
ing» as their offspring,, at the;v^ wori^ 
will always be n^ntained wher^ever fcHs^f. 
to incb places : and ijB a qiark U ^wx^ 
put. upon foundUf]^ when t&ey zxt &nt 
to an hpfpital^ any parent may eafily have 
his child returned to himt. whenever bis. 

. • • * < * • . 

4 circumfla^ces 
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, Haracc our fao^itatls Iblely defiincd to; 

d» tatinef^. Nb fiurE imnxm 'my oi 

Itfainking prevails amongft us^ A ftrangar 

gets adflOittaoee' mt0 aof c^ them vrhfitt 

thAtt .t$ vDQOip or ii afliftcd at iwnm quiir 

asflibcraUy as if he teem a nati¥«» ytfiih* 

ts^tt hie eoun^ or hia religion may be^ 

o^ci^iA^ only Jev» ;: aa 1^«£ oommimiHi 

titSi ^vv^rf ver they are fnlSbred^ ac^ 

i^llgod h^ QUI laws tt) take care of tibeiil 

l^or 9|i^fiftk»^ wMthsfc QattvQ9 or fii»ngera« 

Yet ti»i») 19 pD hai'dfhip pit ttu^m,. beeauA* 

tjbey iMsyervin^iintaieily mix with ^^Gokims^ 

m ^e|^ call :us^ paid fiiperftiidcuily abhqp 

^ food thalr Is npt di^fled^ by cooks ofi 

thewr octwo peduafioQ. But whqa a pro-* 

fpft^wt : Qf a: Tudc M admittpdi to one oi^ 

0V0t }iQ%ital9> HQ fort of fnol^ftation ifr 

giwn him pa acccniBt of his, creed: pn. 

the coQtrary^ a drawii curtain; hinders him, 

^ron^ being an Jnypluntary fpedlator of 

any of our ads of religion within the 

feach 



reach of his fights thsit his prc^wlictt may 
not be hurt; as Keyfler had occafion to 
obfenre in the great ho^ital at Milan, and 
as he might have obferved in many others 
in other parts^ 

' At Venice many of the neceffitous go 
to feek relief in its hbfjpitals from the 
neighbouring parts of Germany; and al- 
moft every week foundlings are brought 
rfiere from the free^port of Tricfte. Nor 
does the Venetian government thiiik this 
importation grievous to dieir ftate; but 
receives them indiftin^ly : and at Rome 
there are feveral hofpitals Yolely deftihed 
to ftrangers, each overfeen and attended 
by people that underftand their refpedive 
languages. The French, Spaniards/ and 
Germans, as. well as fome Italians not fub- 
jeft to the pojpe, have an hofpital each, 
where they can refpedively meet with ftill- 
greater conveniencies than in thofe where 
every body is received indifcriminately. 
JL?t Loiidpn, Paris, or any other proud 

metropolis 
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metro^Hs' in Europe b<9aft of any Tuch 
cftabliihment if they cai^. 

But Italian charity is Aill of a. more 

cxtenfiye nature^ and embraces other ob* 

jeAsy befides thofe that are onjy fit for 

hofpitals. Many are the, funds^ and fonie 

of them very confiderable, whofe produce 

is yearly ihared into competent fums, and 

diftributed under the name of portions to 

poor |ii«idens when they are willing to 

nlarry, or defitous to take thQ veil. 

. Many proteftantSt who have b^ii inr, 

formed I of this fpedes ^f charity^ which 

is ptetty general amongft . vls, have ridi* 

culed? us moft unmercifully for aUowing 

portions to thofo feniales who refQlve to 

fecludo' themfelves for ' ever from the 

world I and the witty Mr. Sharp^ feeing 

the pope diftribufe 't'Wg hundred and thirty 

foriions to as mavy maidens^ the greater part 

^f whom were to get hufiands if tb^ could f 

and the remainder to dedicate them/elves to a 

monaftic life^ inftead of fiiffering his good- 

na^re to operate and giving due praife to 



fb BohU a dUfaibution^ hu ieurfUcaflyi 
termed it a trici$ bec^ufe ie wa^ aceom-» 
panicid 'by Bis MineJT btneJ^SHm. A ^ery 
vile trick indeed { Bm trick or fto tfick, 
does Mr« Sharp l^iak it poffible for alt. 
lem^es jn Rome, or elfetfhere, to provide 
diemfelyes with lawful mates ? He would 
1^ ridiculous if he was to anfWor m« iii 
the a^rmative, beiraiife tht contrary may 
tBaGfy be obfervtd in- any country^ ami 
^fpeciaily in his own, as I have already 
had occaKion to reoiark* Why Aen fkould 
we be {o nariK)w^muid^, oir iather fa 
hard-hearted, as. po. deny owr charily^ to 
thofe poor girls, wiiOi have no* hridis» 
grooms ready to take^ them to the altaur 
wfaenevor a little fiim is ready to begtn 
hou&kqeping ? Why ape moe not to hdlp 
^fe, wl^, either thfough a miftakeo 

to 

|>ie^ or iimpoffibility o£ tatjnymg, nsfii^^ 
to eiul diciir day« m celibacy, rt|^r wiljiia 
than vrithonli |he waUs 49^ a: owmaflsiy I 
But we° give a double portion to. tirafii 
liviio turn nms^ and. this, ut JVIiv Sluq>'< 

ppiniQUy 
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CJ^»nit)&> Is tH iinjpiMrdontbk abfiirditj^is 
Why, Sir? Twchtj^ <>r thirty crowns will 
cafi]y proyiile a poot tiiftidea « hufband | 
h^t twctity i>x thirty crown« ar« not fttffi« 
ckiit to. defray ibt cxpence, if {he has i 
mind to. turn ntin* Why therefore (iipul4 
file not htt enabled by a larger fnta to dt^ 
^t herfelT to th«t w^y of life which 0x9 
|>r€fers to jftny oth<Qr ? Does Mr, $barp 
thlnkf ^yft a double |)Ortion is an incite^ 
nfent to induce our^)oor girls to turn nunp 
rather than many, fuppofing both in^ their 
option ? If he really think$ £>, I muft 
advife him to ftudy -nature over again« and 
under fatac female preceptor too, ^ 

Befides the funds thus applied in manj 
parts of Italy to the marrying of poor 
maidens^'or placing them in nunneries, 
we have fome others in many places of a 
kind na lefs charitable. I mean thofe, 
that hkve been inftituted to prevent the 
extortions of ufurers^ by which the :dii- 
trefles of the poor are extremely aggra- 
vated in other countries. From thefe 

funds 
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funds the poor generally receive two thirds 
of the value of their pledges without pay '^ 
ing any intereft for fmall fums, and only 
one or two per cent, for fums confiderable^ 
Such fups they may keep in their hancis 
for eighteen months, and then return to 
take their goods out of pawn. Biitfliould 
they forfeit them, they are fold by auction, 
and the furplus paid them. Why do not 
all Chriftian nations adopt this Italian 
fcheme of relieving their poor, ever fub- 
je<S to the rapacious extortions of hard* 
hearted Jews or 'mercilefs pawnbrokers ? 

I need not mention here that other kind 
of charity fo common amongft the Italians, 
of giving alms to ftreet-beggars. This 
great fault of ours is generally known, 
thanks to thofe ultramontane politicians 
who have- fo often blamed us for it in 
their wife accounts of bur country, pre- 
tending that this practice of ours encou- 
rages idlenefs, andoFcourfe deftroys in- 
duftry/ 

f * 

To 
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Tp thi6 heavy charge I have nothing to 
anfWer/but that I hope my countrymeti 
will never adopt fuch outlandKh politics. 
A virtuous habit will fcarcely:be kept up^ 
but by a frequent repetition of virtuous 
ads, let them be ever fo fmall : and were 
we to philofophife thus deeply, and en- 
deavour fubtilly to diftinguifh between the 
proper and improper objedts of our bene- 
volence, I am afraid that too many of us 
would foon be in danger of loling the 
habit of being charitable at all. I will 
allow that many of our ftreet-beggars do 
not deferve alms, and that many of them 
are mere idlers, who could fall upon better 
ways of living than that of coUedling a 
precarious fubfiftence in our ftreets. Yet 
no body was ever ruined, I think, by 
giving farthings and half-pence to flreet- 
beggars, and no nation was ever diftreflcd 
by this kind of charity.* Therefore I 
cannot heartily join with thofe who would 
be for denying all fort of compailion to 

fuch 



4xctk |)dor i^rretdieft, #he& mtstiU ^iiU 
•ties ate £o contradted 4r <0 4epncrcd> -tf$ to 
he inoaptable of chafing leTs wamcrtaki 
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F T B It Vki I have £iid in |eiieraf 
iRf thi: tt?ji^%ep> I <H>gHt to takfe notice of 
j(hbf^ p^t^iftr^ti^s €^ chaj:a£t0r which to? 
X9gfk9i\>ly diiliogui^ the people df oni^ 
itaiisyj. 4:ift>i(^ fr(?9i ttiat of aiiothcr; 

$u{])^cial (ray^le^f 2^r^ ap( to jpeak o^ 
ihfm i|^ ^^ n^¥^ I ^ they cs^tiot fal^ 
i©t© a gxc%W m\ik?k^ T\iptt is very 
j(lttl@ ^iLffereQip^ ^cyi^^ratiVely ipealcing^ 
l^tw^n the fever^ prpvin^res of England^ 
h^GfH^ all their inhabitaat^ live Ender th# 
fgmfe )%wfe f|>egl^ di^liEias of ^e fame 

* . * 

tftOfW? t?Mic|i i?^6X each Qthj?r than thf 
^^4^451$ ^f |t^y, s^id hive a ^hijch jB;rcat^ 
iati9(C^ffe !}<et.vreea tliemfely^s than tb^ 

I 

itdaaijs have l»d tbefp lii^ny ages. No 
iutions^ djAintguiihpd hy diii^reht nam,es^ 
Vary m&je from each other i© aln^afl ^very 
reipefi: ihzn thofe which go undfr th4 
common name of ItaliaQ^ : but ilill (hsf« 
V6L« ih I provincial 
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provincial difcriminations require a very 
maflerly hand in the defcription ; and I 
am furel feel my abi tides to be'rery dif- 
proportionate to the tafk. It would not 
be eafy for a connoiffeur in painting to 
make a by-flander comprehend the nice 
varieties m each particular ftyle of our 
capital painters by the mere force of ver- 
bal defcription. Different cufloms and 
manners, as well as different tints^ and 
colours, border fb much upon each other, 
that many of them have fcarcely any pro- 
per name, though they may be properly 
difcriminated by the eye, and by the 
judgement of the accurate obfervcr of 
both. It is therefore as eafy to fay, that 
the Englifli are good-natured, the Scotch 
felfifh, the French fickle, the Spaniards 
grave, the Germans heavy, and the Swifs 
uncouth, as that RaphaePs ftyle is grand, 
Michelangelo*s robuft, Correggio's grace- 
ful, Carracci's bold, Titian's full of truth, 
land fb forth. But what clear notions do 
fuch epitomizing epithets convey to the 

mind 
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iiiind of ihofe who wifli to know fome- 
thing pofitive about the ftylcs of painters 
and the charadters of nations ? 

However, that I may ilbt leave (b ample 
a topic quite untouched, I will here en- 
deavour to give my reader what fatisfac- 
tion I can upon the feveral charadteriftict 
ef the Italians^ 
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Jl O btfgitt thaiefore with the PicdU 
teontde^ wAfcO are the moft al^iae^ ]ia«k»t 
of Italy, I muft obferve, that one of tke 
chief qualities wMch dkliriguifh them 
from all other Italians,, is their want of 
ehearfulnefs. A ftranger travelling through 
Italy may eafily obferve, that all the na- 
tions there have in general very gay 
countenances, and vifibly appear much 
inclined- to jollity by their frequent and 
obftreperous laughing. But take a walk 
along any place of public refort in any 
ef the Piedmontefe towns, and you will 
prefently perceive that almoft every foce 
looks cloudy and full of fuUen gravity. 

There are n>any peculiarities befides- 
this, that render the Piedmontefe unlike 
the other Italians. Among other things,, 
it is very rcmarkable> that Piedmont never 

produced 



off ^e cotmtfy "ctfii go : wHerefts ^ttt is 
m province of JttJy bat what can boaft 
e( €onhit poet^ tocieitt or modern. Nay^ 
liie ifiihabhaintfs ^ef feverdi Itsdian provinces 
have in general fo brifk a vein of poetiy 
ranfefing tfirowgh them> AaK a great many 
of iJic people can even ^g verfcs ex* 
tempore; aind fbtmeef '^em do h in focb 
a «aiun}ier> ^thftt I 'have dk&i been amarod 
St the ^readin^ ^^tkc expi^ons. The 
Kedm&ntefe hMt tiK> fuch knacky «nd aa^e 
«ven ii^fsnflble to the beatifies of thoS^ 
Orlando^ atid Go^Tr^dO'S, f^AAch ^mll in^ 
fta^tly warni a lloman, a Tufcan, a Ve- 
fiid^aiH attd a X^poli<tan. And yet >^ 
PiedmoKteffb are hot deficient in feveral 
br^ncjhes of »lea!ming, and -fome of ^hcni 
have fucceeded tolerably wcfH in civJl law, 
phyfic,' and the mathematics. 

It is IJkewiffe obfei*vable of thcfc people, 
fhat none of them ever attained to a;ny 
degree of excellence in the polite arts : 
gnd it fs h^t lately that tihey can boaft of 

} 3 a painter. 
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(Cavaliero BomontfJ a ftatuaryi fSign&r 
LadettoJ and fome architects (Conte Alfieru 
$ignor Borra, a|id others) who yet, to fay 
the truth, are far inferiour to iiumberlef^ 
artifts produced by ajl other provinces of 
Italy, 

But if the Piedmontefe are not to be 
compared with the Tufcans and other 
Italians for that brilliancy of imagination 
which poetry and the polite arts require^ 
they have^ on the other hapd, greatly the 
advantage when confidered ^s foldiers. 
Though their troops have never been very 
numerous, every body converfant in hif-r 
lory knows th? br^ye ftand they have 
made for fome centuries pad againil the 
French* Spaijiard^, arid Germans when- 
ever they were invaded by thefe nations. 
Jt is true that they haye been frequently 
overpowered by more numerous forces: 
they haye fp copftaptly and quickly re- 
covered after every defeat, that the French 
pi particular have had reafon enough for 
lljefr provfl'bial faving, that *^ J^ePtVmant 
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*' S^ i^ fepulture des Prancois,'* Piedtnoni 
is the burying-place of the French. 

Such is the martial Ipirit in Piedmont, 
that even the groffeft peafants are ambi* 
tious of appearing in a military character: 
and it is fo ufual a fight to fee them follow 
the plow in the caft-ofF cloaths of the 
foldiery, that a ftranger, unacquainted with 
their cuftom of buying up thofe cloaths 
for ufe, would be apt to think Piedmont 
abounded in foldicrs even more than the 
king of Ptuflia's dominions. 

The fkill of the Piedmontefc in fortifi- 
cation is alfo very great ; and their B^r* 
tolas and Pinto's have fhown as much 
genius as the Vaubans and Cohorns iij 
rendering impregnable feveral places, 
which inferiour engineers would only have 
made ftrong. The French have many 
times hovered about La Brunette, Feoe*- 
ftrellcs^ and Exilles; but they never dared 
to befiege them : and when Cuheo, De- 
piont, Alexandria, and feme other of their 
fprtrefles are quite finiihed, it will in all 

1 4 probability 
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|>n>babiHty ptovt heifcl to ifiipbffif>Ife 
the French anhiis cVfer to {ydietfate iht» 
fbljr wkhbut a ^rfeYiou? fcay? ftbm the 
Picdmpntefe. 

The nobHity iof Piedmont, which acrt 
V^fittm6rotis> edttfidtering thfc exttint of 
the country, 3tSe6t nwich the French inlan- 
ders, as well as the French language : iitiA 
yik they are Ikr frdm rtrfefaiblin^ ithdr 
tffchitylies, lifting =moiph of that affav 
faKty, taefy <felegkhce, and akrtnefs^, for 
which the Fr«ftch nohiHty are fo remark" 
able. The T«if in^ie lh6bks arb in g^nferal 
very ptovld «f thfeir defcent, khd pioft of 
^em difddih all fatnuhar intercouife with 
any jqlf thbfe among their fellow-ftibjei^ii 
^hom ^Ij.ev think k diegrbc bel6w them- 
felves : or if they condefcend to fpeak to 
]^e^» and adm^t them to fome kind of 

familiarity, their coq^^f?^"^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^*^ 
pdd mixjture of urbanity and haughtinef^, 
that proves very difguftf ul to men of any 
parts and fpirit. Many amongft that nor 
^ility have obtained the reputation of good 
3 politiciap§ 



^litfoi^^kS tkhd^dcnfftl a(igp6iiti>n Xffptikt^ 
jiffairs : but they are ^piOi iht tdiole ib 
Iftudi tMiM t0 W«^| ^d ib laverfe to aU 
&lt df rdentifibal ad<|infitIons» that veiy 
Itw -of tii6tn hfiow the Italian lafngaagtf 
lewer Aill %he Ivatin> an4 I 'Aey^r h€alr4 
tof any who cqiM, read the Greek a}|)h&w 
i)et. 

Ndi* (« the rectffid V^k in Pkdn«)lft 
^tfch m&ffc tag^r ilf asi the i<ri]t after at(a«- 
id^mical tkncjwled^, <Nq nation <ff Italy 
fias ib ^manylhdividittals'df the lecond tmik 
(£b ignorant as the f^^drndnteie^ 8t>mt <i£ 
theln^ as I fadd^ have hden good ^fay^ 
iicianSy lawyers^ and mathematk&Lns : hut 
•in general they are not inclined to ftndy. 
At leaft I never found it very entertaining 
to enter their conver/azione's, their coiFee-r 
houiesi and other places of public refor*, 
and liften to their common talk, which 
'is too often frivolous and infipid. And 
fhey are withal fo puntftilious and fo ready 
fp dr?iw |he fword, that more duels are 

fought 
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fought in Piedmont than in all the reft of 
Italy taken together. 

Both the firft and fecond rank of womea 
amongft them arc likewife very ignorant. 
A few French romances form the libraries 
of thofe that can read : and it is not in 
Piedmont that one muft expedt to be 
rationally entertained in the fociety of the 
fair. A few of them plunge into grofs 
vice; but the greateft part into ftupid 
bigotry, even when ftill young and hand- 
fome ; and very few are thofe, who know 
how to keep alike diftant from thefe two 
extremes, and find means at the fame 
time to be agreeable company. 

The artifans and peafantry of Piedmont 
are the beft part of that nation. Scarcely 
the Tufcans and the Genoefe can cope 
with them for induftry and fkill in manu^ 
faftures and hufbandry. Their manufac- 
tures are daily rifing, to the no fmall 
prejudice of their neighbours the French; 
9^ f^yr countries in Europe are made /b 

beautiful 
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beautiful as theirs by cultivation, the beOi 
Bnglifli provinces riot excepted. 
. To finifli the pi<fture of the Pied^ 
montqie, they are great admires of the 
French, hate the Genoefc, defpife all other 
Italians, and are not beloved by any body, * 
though they are far from being wanting 
in hoipitality after their oWp manner to 
all forts of ilranger$, and even to thofe 
whom they hate and defpife. 

I need not enlarge on the Ghara£l:er of 
the Monferrine, Savoyards, and other fub- 
jefts of his Sardinian majefty, becaujfe 
they do not differ much from the Pied- 
piontefe. The inhabitants of Savoy only, 
fire diftinguifhable from their other fellow- 
fubjefts by their greater plainnefs of man- 
ners and fuperior ikill in thriftinefs : both 
which qualities in them are the natural 
cffefls of the barrennefs of their mounr^ 
tains. 

IVJr. Sharp has expatiated pretty largely 
on the cicifbeo's and murderers of Italy, 
5lJt }iis affirmations on thefe two heads, 

which 
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v^ycli ftre imdoubtedly foak ctIumii!<Mrt 
when applied to ^t Itaikns in geneia]^ 
(as he bais dcMie) prove fHU more £> when 
applied to 'die PiedmoAtefe in partidoSar^ 
Nektikier of the two diaradleiiftics lidbng 
in tfae feaft to tixis nation^ as the mm 
fmd wom^n thronghoist the <:oimtiy aKQ 
perfe^ft Grangers to (Aie /refined notsons of 
Fftaeonic love^ aiid nsbc in ttnMual lintefer^* 
courfe exactly aH^er the manner of >d» 
French imd Engliifii j and (die Friediiiofilef^ 
weapon in deciding bidden ^ttara^s is dafis 
^Fd» 'as I faidi and indt tbe daggbr. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

•ioUTH of Piedmont, and along-f^or* 
of the Tyrrhene fea, lie the fhialT, but 
populous dominions of the Genoefe re« 
public. 

The people of this country have been 
much expofed in ancient day& to the ma*^ 
lignity of wit, and many of the Roman 
poets have taken much freedom with the 
lancient Ligurians. Yet, whatever truth 
there may be in the farcaftic fayings of 
Yirgil, Silius Italicus, Aufonius, and 
others, I think that a proud oftentation 
of learnings rather than fpber reaibn has 
induced m^y a modern to tread" in their 
footfteps. As a native of Turin, I could 
not help being brought up in an unjufl 
averlion to the Genoefe : an aver£on very 
common among Qeighbouring OjaLtix)n9^ 
and very difficult for human reafon ta 
, conqujrr 
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tdhqucr at any time of life. But having 
tiad occafion, twice in my days^ and at 
diftant periods, to pafs fome months at 
Genoa, and to vifit the greateft part of the 
republic's territories, I own 1 could not 
find in that people any ground for the 
infolent reproach, that fieir men are as 
devoid of faiths and their women of fbame, 
as their hills are of wood, and their fea of 
fjhes *. 

it is true that the Tyrrhene fea does 
tlot greatly abound in iiih^ and the rocky 
tops of the Ligurian mountains are not 
much ihaded by firs and odjfs« But inte^ 
grity in men, and modefty in women ara 
quite as common throughout the Genoeie 
country as any where elfe. No country 
was eve( wanting in fpecious flanderers : 
but before we credit a few fayings againfl: 
the ancient Ligurians, or the modem 

* De Genua quid ais ? Montes^ mare, foemina, virqaip 
^ Sunt fine arboribus, pifcei pudore^ fide* 

Genoefe^ 
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Genoefe, let us confider what degree of' 
belief will be due from pofterity to the 
prefent poets of England and France when 
they charaderife each other. For my 
part, inftead of perfifting in my early ri- 
diculoys antipathy to the Genoefe^ I have 
jpften faid» that^ were it in my power to 
colle(5k in any particular place all the 
friends I have fcattered in many, I would 
certainly rather chufe to live with them at 
Genoa than in any other town I ever fawj 
becaufe there the government is mild, the 
climate foft, the habitations large and 
clean, and the whole face of the country 
moft romantically beautiful. 

The Genoefe nobles are in general af- 
fable, polite, and very knowing : and 
their great ladies much better acquainted 
with books than any other fet of Italian 
ladies. They all pique themfelves upon 
fpeaking Italian and French with great 
correiSlnefs ; and men may converfc ia 
their hearing upon the belles-lettres, an4 
even upon trade and politics, without any 

breach 
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the caf^ in akiy^ft aU^ other partsi of Italy i 
whore comsiod confcr^uaia £3^ gweir^il^ 
^>ot ¥ery iotereftisg whea the fair art 
preieni^ 

With regard te^ the low people, l4e 
Genoefe are the moft laborious and induA 
trious that ever Ml under my obfenratioiii 
Nor arc they wanting in bravery ; as tlie 
Germans have experienced to their eoft iri 
the laft Italian war, when that ifftiy of 
theirs which had defeated fbrty or fifty 
thoufaad French at Piacenza, was by the 
Genoefe populace impetuoufty attacked^ 
routed, and put to a moft ignominious 
flight. 

Trade io G?noji is far from bpiri^; def6« 
ga^torf to nohUltfi as I havf already ot^' 
ierved: fo tliat even the ebi^f fen^tQC9 
and member* of gpvenwncot- c^gag* Ui i^ 

puhtkly* and ift tfeciir own names. Thflt 
Piedmontefe dtfier fo much f^QP. ^^^ iif 
ijus particuUr^ tlutt tuQ s^ profe^g^ 

commerce^ 
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tommttce, except a banker^ is allowed ^ 
in Piedmont to wear a fword. 

I cannot help taking notice here, that 
the Genoefe have the misfortune of 
reckoning amoligft their enemies many of 
the Englifh nation ; namely a very large 
number of thofe defpicablc wretches who 
go in this kingdom under the appellation 
of the Grub-ftreet writers. 

Thefe tremendous myrmidons are per- 
petually venting their formidable rage in 
your news-papers againft the Genoefe for 
two powerful reafons. The one is, that 
thofe republicans appear unwilling to lofe 
Corfica tamely ; and fuch an unwilling- 
nefs in them is not reconcileable with the 
Grub-ftreet notions of liberty and pro- 
perty. The other is, that the Genoefe 
are fo very wicked as to permit their ar- 
tificers to build (hips of war, and fell them 
to the French and Spaniards. 

As to the firft of thefe two points I have 
little to fay, becaufe little I think is ne- 
ceffary to be faid. No fovereign country 

Vol. II, ' K is 
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U wUling to faf«r tbe isdc^pcndengy of its 
provinces, an4 ^nghn^ i^« little as a^y 
other : beilde« my present bufiaei^ is not 
to launch ioto a oi^e difcuflion of the pa- 
litical interefts. of the Italiaix fover^igns^ 
but only to fpeak of the Italian manners 
and cufioms. Rut a; tp the fecond point, 
it is not a little furprifing to hear the Gc- 
noefe fo often abufed for doing what they 
have an indifputable right to do f Ship- 
building is a manufacture at Genoa, as 
much as making ftufF at Norwich : and 
what foreign nation ha& any right tq 
hindeir the manufacturers of ei^er town 
from felling the products of tlfaeir labour 
and ingenuity ? Whea powder aad baJtJ 
are fold to the pirates pf Algiers andTufjiSi 
one would think that (hips might alfQ be 
fold to Spaniards, and, French without any 
danger of cenfure. 
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G H A P. XXV. 

1! ROM the Oenoefe and Piedmontefe 
territories we enter Lombardyr under 
which denominatioa a large tradt of weflem 
Italy is comprehended^ whofe metropolis 
is Milan. 

The inhabitants of Lombard/^ and the 
Milanefe efpecially, value themfelves upon 
their being de bQn cceur : a phrafe which 
in the ipelling appears to be French, 
though it be fomewhat different in the 
meaning as well as in the pronunciation, 
anfwering with much exa(ftnefs to the 
Englifh adjective good-natured. Nor do 
the Milanefe boaft unjuflly of this good 
quality, which is fo incontrovertibly 
granted to them by all other Italians, that 
they are perhaps the only nation in the 
world not hated by their neighbours. The 
Piedmontefe, as I faid, hate the Genoefe: 

K 2 the 
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the Genoefc deteft the Picdmontefe, and 
have no great kindnefs for the Tofcans : 
the Tuicans are not very fond of the Ve- 
netians or the Romans ; the Romans are 
far from abounding in good will to the 
Neapolitans ; and (o round. This foolifh 
world is fb formed^ that almoft every na- 
tion is aduated by fome ridiculous anti- 
pathy towards another, generally without 
knowing why. But the Milanefe are, 
much to their honour, an exception to 
the general rule, and enjoy the privilege 
of being loVed by all their neighbours, or 
at leafl: looked upon without any kind of 
averfion : and this noble privilege they 
certainly owe to their univerfal candour 
and cordiality. 

They are commonly compared to the 
Germans for their pUin honefty, and to 
the French for their fondnefs of pomp 
and elegance in equipages and houOiold 
furniture : and I have a mind to add, that 
they refcmble likewife the Englifli in 
their love of good eating, as well as in 

their 
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their talking rather tofo long and too often 
about it I which has procured them the 
ludicrous ^appellatien of Lupi Lombard^ 
that is. Devour ers of meats 

Not only the generality of the Milanefe 
nobles, but a great number of their gen7 
try and merchants, keep open tables, at 
which plenty and facetioufnefs prefidc* 
Mr. Sharp has obferved, that the Nea- 
politans keep more coaches in proportion 
than even the Engliftx and the French. 

The fame remark he might haye macje 

* . ■■ 

with regard to the Milanefe, had he 
known any thing of their town : an4 

their great number of coaches is not 

♦ . . • 

merely the effedt of their love of pomp 
and fhow, as Mr. Sharp obfcrvps wifh his 
ufual flynefs, but the natural coufequeijce 

of the riches of beth pountries, both fer^ 

*• ■ . " . * * 

tile to a proverb. 

The Milanefe are likewife remarkable 

amongft the Italians tor their love of 

rural amtifements. They generally pafs 

the greateft part of the fummer and the 

/ . K 3 whole 
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whole autumn m die country} tkA tkey 
iiave good re«foM for (6 doing, as ^at 
hilly province of theirs called M^te di 
Brianza, where thdr country -* houies 
chiefly lie, is in my opinion the moft 
delightful in all Italy for the variety t>f 
its landfkapcs, the gendencfs of its rivers, 
and the multitude of its lakes ♦, Thcr<f 
they retire as foon as the fbaibn begins 
to grow hot, and pafs the time in a per- 
petual round of merriment, eating, drinks 
ing, dancing, and vifiting $ and con-? 
tributing fmall fums towards giving por- 
tions to the pretty wenches in their 
neighbourhood, in order to marry them 
inftantly to their fweethearts. There the 
richeft people have their cappuccina's ; 
that 16, a part of their country-houfes 
built after ^he manner of a capuchin-* 
convent diilributed into many fmall bed- 
rooms, like cellS| for the reception of 

• From a fmall t^wn called Galbiate i|i difs promce, 
Ibyen of Ihofe lakes are feea« 

their 
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their vifitors who arc always welcome, 
provided they come fully refolved to eat 
plentifully^ to talk loud^ and to be very 
merry. \ 

Of the Mantuans, Vhofe country formi 
another part of Auftrian Lombardy, I have 
little to fay, but that they refemble the 
Mtlanefe as little things refemble great 
things. The fame may be faid with 
regard to the inhabitants of the fmall 
ilates of Parma and Modena. Little na« 
tions have no very remarkable charafter of 
their own, but borrow it from their more 
conifiderable neighbours. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

ft 

JL/ E T us now enter the dominions of 
the Venetians, whofe government, though 
it has continued the fame for many cen- 
turies, has either been exalted as the moft 
perfca, or cenfured as the very worft, by 
innumerable fcribblers, much to the 
honour of their political fagacity, virhich 
kd them into fuch oppofite extremes in 
their accounts of this renowned common- 
wealth. 

When Henry VIII. firft thought of 
having a college of phyficians in this me- 
tropolis, he honoured the Italians fo far 
as to declare in the letters patent granted 
for that purpofe, that * in Italy there were 
commonwealths well conjiitutedi and it is 
not unrea&nable to fuppof§ that Venice 

* Itaque partim bene inftitutarum civiiatum in Italia 
it aliis multis nat^ni^m exmpbim imitatiy partinty &c. 
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was riot excluded from that kind of eulogy, 
becaufe^ in point of arts and fcienccs Ve- 
nice was., then as famous as Rome and 
Florence. 

: But the favourable opinion entertained 
of us by ting H?nry, was foon after in-' 
dirediy oppofed,- and with much vehe- 
mence, by a very great number of writer?, 
who being adtu'ated by an over- violent 
?eal, whilft they endeavoured to bring- the 
Chriftian religion back to its primitive 
fimplicity, " thought proper to excite in 
many perfons fb deep a hatred to the inr 
habitants of Italy, that the revolution of. 
t^o centuries has not yet been able to 
obliterate it entirely, as may be feen in 
the bitter invedives we read fo often in- 
the Englifli news -papers ^gainft, the 
fevcral nations of Italy, and in the fre- 
quent accounts which bigotted travellers 
ftill give of them in print, 

Amongft thofe who were ipoft laVifh 
of abufe and flander upon the , Italians 
when th? reformation was firft introduced 

in 
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i A this kingdom, oae of the foremoft was 
Roger ATcham^ preceptor to queen Bli2a«> 
betfa, wbofe writisigs were lately dug oat 
of obfcurity by means of a new edition* 

Afcham's writings ate indeed as full of 
Greek and Latin as they can hold : but 
they breathe fo virulent a fpirit of un« 
chriftian enmity to our felIow*^creatores 
on the other fide of the Alps, (by whom 
he certainly was never ofiended) that, 
notwithftanding the erudition with which 
they are Aufftd, it had furdy been bett» 
to let them lie for ever in that lucky 
darknefs in which they were buried, if it 
be true that fanaticifm can never be very 
beneficial to mankind^ and that it is better 
we fhould be univcrfally benevolent than 
jmiverfally learned. 

For a fpecimen of the antipathy which 
animated Afcham^ let me only copy out 
pf his fchool-mafl:er a few of thofe paf- 
fages with regard to the Italians in general, 
^4 the Venetians in particular. 
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«f J ^ai Mce in Italk myfi^^^ feys he i 
^^ iui^ tbanJu Gcdf ^ ^ode there was hut 
^* NINE DAVs: »nd yet I feme in that 
** Utile tyn^f in one atie, fnore /iiertie to 
*^ Jimey than ever I beard tell tf in our 
^ noble dtie rf London in nine years. *^ 

So vile a period as this could not have 
fallen from any pen> but th^it of a furious 
fanatic. Afcham ran about Italy for the 
fpace of nine days onfy, and muft of courfe 
have ftayed but a Jew hours in each of 
thofe Italian cities which he vifited. An4 
how was it poi&ble for him to fee in a 
few hours niore wickednefs in one of thoic 
cities, than he ever heard of in London 
itfelf, which, if you credit him, was ftill 
overfpread ii) his time with irreligion and 
vices of every kind ? 

And how could Afcham afcertain in a 

few hours^ that his Italian pontcmporarics 

were funk ^^ in all corrupt manners and 

licenciotfnefs Qflife? That they had ^ in 

more reference the triumphs of Petrarche 
^f than the Genefs of Mofes ; made more 

^^ accounts 
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" account e of Hullies offices than (fSt. Pauls 
'* epiftles I and of a tale in Boccace tbari a 
^^ ftory in the bible i That, they did 
5*. counte as fables the holy miseries ofCbrif 
*' tian religion 9 and his gojpell onely ferved 
** their civill policief'! That they did *^ care 
^* for no fcripture ; made no counte ofgenerall 
*' counfelsi contemned the confent of the 
^^ church I moked the pope^ railed on Luther, 
" allowed neither Jide, and liked none but 
** onely themfelves ?" How could he per- 

fuade himfelf in a few hours, or even in 

» • • ■ 

nine days, that " the marke the Italianes 
** p:>ote aty the ende they looked for, the 
*f heaven they defired, was only their 
^^ P^^f^^^ pleafure and prof t?*' That they 
were " Epicures in eating, and Atheijls in 
^^ doStrineT' By what means could he 
verify in fo (hort a time, that in Venice it 
was ** counted good policie J when there were 
^\four or fye brephren in on f famine, one 
^* only to marry y and (ill f he reft to vault er 
^* with as little jhame in open lecher ie as, 
f* fwine do in the common myre f 

' ^ Thefe 
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Thefe and other fuch affertiohs b^ 

• « • • • « 

Afcham, muft furely appear quite as 
fhocking as the flaver of a mad dog to 
any body that is ever fo little acquainted 
with human nature, and ever fo little 
verfed in the Italian hiftory and literature 
of Afcham's times. The Italians in 

general, and the Venetians in particular, 

• . ■ • 

never deferved the praife of univerfal 
fandity more than any other nation : but 
neither were they fuch brutes as they are 
reprefented by that hot-headed flariderer. 

However, I do not tnuch wonder at the 
infamous accufations of Afcham. Many, 
and too many, have been the holy men 
in thofe bleffed times (Proteftants as well 
as well as Papifts) who recriprocally en- 
deavourid to blacken each other's natidns 
in fuch abominable ftrains. But I muft 
wonder a little at the modern biographer 
of Afcham, who, inftead of cenfuring the 
outrageous madnefs of thofe accufations, 
has paffed over them in (hameful filence, 

and 
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and only remarked with aa admirable! 
meekaefs, that Afcham ia his fchocJ- 
maiter bos menth^ned the vices of Venke 
with great foiserUy. In this, age of good 
fenfe and moderation it ought to be the 
duty of every honeft mau» wheaever oc- 
cafion offers^ to fpeak with contempt and 
abhorrence q£ the many odious enthufuUls 
who wrote in the times of Afcham ; and 
no eminence of learnings or affectation 
of holtneiSf ought to make us overlook 
the deteftable brutality of himf who,, as 
far as he could, endeavoured thus to fet 
the great republic of mankind by the ears, 
and to kindle in one part of the human 
ipecies a violent and unextinguifhable 
hatred againft the other. 

And now, Mr. Sharp, you v^o with 
ib much candour and prettinefs Hve trod 
in Afcham's footfleps, though Jcarcely 
half fo well ftored with Greek and l^atin, 
let meintreat you, good Sir, to look again 
into the fermon preached by our naughty 

Jefuit 
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Jefuit againft queen Elizabeth ^ : €om« 
pftre it carefuUf with the few paragraphs 
here tranfcribed out of her preceptor's 
works^ and tell me ingenuoufly which of 
tiie two deferve; beft a panegyric from 
your elegant pen. 

Mr. Sharp^ whofe rage againft the 
Venetians is no Icfs^ dian Afcham^s> has 
already gtveti me room to tell my readers 
what he is to think about their pretended 
univerfal corruption, 'fo what I faid on 
this particular^ I muft add their common 
faying, that to make a Venetian happy, 
three things are required : La mattina una 
mejfetay Vapodifnar una bajfeta^ e la f^ra 
una donneta^ which may be thus Englifhed : 
ajbort mafs in the mornings a little gaming 
in the ^ernoon, and a pretty girl in the 
evening And here I own that this fay- 
ing, which certainly contains the chief 

^ See Mr. Sharp's thirty«ninth letter, in which be 
gives us the fubftance of an Italian fenaon, as he had 
it from a Roman catholic lady. 

4 outlines 
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outlines of the Venetians* charader, docfs 
not fet their morals in the mofl favour^ 
able light. But while, \ upon the tefti-*' 
mony of their own words, we. copdcmn 
them for fonie bad. qualities, (which arc 
pretty univerfal in Mr, Sharp's country as 
well as in Venice) let us likewifc take 
notice^ that the iame; common faying 
which apprifes us of their capital vices, 
informs us alfo of their having: at leaft 
fome regard to their religion. It is true, 
that fuch flight performances of religious 
duties will be far from rendering them 
perfect ; but people whofc principal duty 
is their firfl morning- thought, cannot be 
fo deeply funk into corruption as the an- 
cient Sharps and modern Afchams would 
make us believe. The Venetians are in- 
deed more addi<fted to fenfuality than 
n;iore northern nations, and love cards 
rather too paffionately: but their fond- 
nefs for cards and women excludes them 
not from the* pofleffion of many virtues 

and good qualities very eftimable and 

^feful 
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useful in fociety. They are moft remark- 
ably temperate in their way of living, 
though very liberal in fpending, and 
though few towns in Europe are fo plenti- 
fully furniflied with all kinds of provifions 
and articles of luxury as theirs : they are 
not addidted to harfli cenfures of their 
neighbours, though they are far from 
contemning thcmfclves ; and they ipeak 
with charity and referve of other people's 
errors and foibles. They are fo charadte-^ 
riftically tender-hearted, that the leaft 
aiFe<%ionate word melts them at once, 
makes them lay afide any animofity, and 
faddenly reconciles theni t6 thofe whom 
they difliked before* Of this quality in 
them, flrong traces are prefently difcovered 
in their very diale£V» vsrhich feems almoft 
compofed of nothing die, but of kind 
words and endearing epithets* 

However, tibis humane turn of mind 
(hows itfelf much feldomer in their no- 
bility than in the people. The nobles 
indeed, if you liften to their ipeech. 

Vol. II. L feem« 
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fccm, like other Venetians, to love a 
warm exchange of terms of kindnefs with 
their equals : they hug, and kifs,, and 
bow deep, and blefs each other whenever 
they meet. But there is no need of great 
penetration to find, that all this kindnefs 
amongft them is a farce. The members 
of an Ariftocracy cannot be very fufcep- 
tible of the tender paflions, becaufe their 
inceiTant competition for power renders 
them in a good meafure infenfible to 
any thing elfe, and of courfe to the fweets 
of friendfhip : aird with regard to their 
inferiours, though they fpeak to them in 
a very foothing tone, yet one may eafily 
difcover that they wpuld rather chufe to 
imprefs them with an awe of their fupe- 
riority, than to be beloved. With an art 
peculiar to themfelves, they mix their 
kindnefs with a ftatelinefs and difregard 
that certainly cannot proceed from natural 
goodnefs and benevolence. 

It is well known, that the Venetian 
nobles, together with the very meaneft of 

their 
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tlidr fef vantS and dependants, are fdN 
bidden by a mbft fevere law to fpeak or 
hold any corfefpondencc with any perfon 
whatfoever who refides in Venice in a 
public character froiti any foreign fove- 
reign, or even with the fervants and de-* 
pendants of fueh peffons. 

The dread of this law is very great 
amongft them. I have feen myfelf one 
of their m^ft powerful fenators turn back 
precipitately, on being told at ft friend's 
door, that the hair-drefTer of a foreign^ 
minifter was with the gentleman whom 
he came to vifit, Nay> it is a common 
cuftom there, when any burgefs, mer- 
chant, or other perfon of that clafs^ gives 
a ball. or other public entertainment in 
his honfe (as it often happens ih carnival 
time) to have a toan at the doot with the 
livery of a foreign minifter on hisr back, 
merely to fright awdy the nobles or their 
domeftics, who will often endeavour to 
force themfelves in on fuch ocfljafions, 
£ven the keeper of a coffee-houfe, who is 

L a deiirous 
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^efifous to get rid of the nobles, their fer« 
tants and dependants who frequent his 
ihop, needs only contrive to have a fervant 
of any foreign miniftei to come twice or 
thrice to drink a diih of coffee there, and 
his troublefome cuftomers will prefendy 
difappean And as all ftrangers of any 
diftinftion generally frequent the houfes 
of the foreign minifters, the nobles dare 
not fee them often, and even (hun thofe 
places where ftrangers refort moft. By 
thefe means they are dmoft reduced to the 
neceffity of only converfing among them* 
felves ; and as very few of them are ever 

allowed to travel by the inquifitors of ftate 
( withou t whofe permillion they will fcarcely 
venture to go fo far as their country^ 
houfes when fituated at any coniiderable 
diftance from Venice) tlieir manners are 
borrowed from no nation (as is partly the 
c&fe with all other Italians) but are per-^ 
fedly their own, and . have not changed 
for inafiy centuries* 

The 
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The force of this lawj their being 
brough up with a notioa that they are 
equal in dignity to fovereign princes;, 
their conflant attendance on public coun* 
fels ; their perpetual intriguing^ either to 
acquire power to themfelves or diminiih 
it in others ; their wearing a drefs con- 
iiderably .different from that of other 
men ; the abjedt demeanour of their in« 
feriors towards them, whom they have 
long accuftomed to tremble at the frown 
of the very lead among them : their grofs 
ignorance of the laws> cudoms, and man* 
ners of other nations, and feveral other 
fuch caufes, render the Venetian nobility 
an objedt of curiofity, and worthy the 
critical examination of an intelligent 

9 

foreigner, who endeavours after an en- 
larged knowledge of mankind by feeing 
in what manner human nature ihows itfelf 
in all varieties of fituation. Yet £o it 
happens, that it is but feldom any foreigner 
is animated by this kind of curioiity. In- 
fiead of conquering that little averfion 

L 3 which 
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which naturally arifes in us towards tho^ 

who make it a ppint to render themfelves 
difficult of accefs, the generality of 
foreigners fhun the converfation of the 
Venetian nobles, or grow prefei>tly fick 
of it, on difcovering that it is too uniform, 
local, and egotiftical at the commence- 
ment of their acquaintance. But let ac- 
quaintance ripen a while into familiarity, 
as it foon does with the help of fome dex- 
terity and patience ; and the oddpft com- 
pofitions in the world will be found among 
them; and ^his arifing from their con- 
traded habits of converfation, joined by a 
fingular combination to an enlarged prac- 
tice of important arid delicate bufinefs of 
ftate. One may foon difcpver ampngft 
them fo many inftances of opennefs and 
referve, of fagacity and imprudence, of 
courage and timidity, of prodigality and 

thriftinefs, of knowledgp and ignorance, 
*and niany other oppofite qualities Co per- 

fcftly hlepded together in the fame indi- 
vidual. 
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vidual, that I know no fet of men in 
Europe fo much worth the trouble of be- 
ing thoroughly fifted as the noblemen of 
Venice. With regard to the Venetian 
people, thofe who want to keep fair with 
their nobles, or make them friends, have 
a very ready means of admittance to their 
kindnefs, by only praifing them in the 
fulfomeft terms, making them believe that 
their commonwealth is one of the moft 
formidable powers upon earth, and that 
themfelves, individually, are the moft 
knowing, generous, and refpedlable peo- 
ple in the world : and I do not know 
whether it is more fhocking or more di- 
verting to fee how open the generality of 
the Venetian nobles arc to the vikft flat- 
tery. , 
However, though the people of Venice 
be great flatterers of their paroni's, or 
mqfiers, (fo they call their nobles) yet 
they proved in general very pleafing to me 
for the fpace of about five years that I 

L 4 lived 
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lived there at different periods. They 
arc indeed ' not more eafy of accefs to 
foreigners than the nobles themfelvcs, 
on account of the great confluence of 
llrangers who continually refort in num- 
bers to their town ; and they juftly think 
it imprudent to admit them cafily under 

their roofs and to their familiarity. But 
when a ftranger is once declared a friend, 
it is not eafy to give an idea of their 
cordiality and attachment to him. Few 
of them are fond of feeing their mailers 
within their doors, but eaiily afTociate 
with their equals, or with fuch foreigners 
as have lived fo long amongft them as to 
be known for prudent and joyous men. 
I fay joyous, becaufe without fuch a qua- 
X lity no body is welcome to a Venetian* 
t^^ no i xe matt no livokmo, " if tbey are 
\fiot joyous^ we will not have tbem,'* is 
an^h^r of their ^noft frequent fayings. 

C5tf their loweft people, and eipecially 

cf their gondoliers, I need not fay much, 

* becaufe 
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bccaufe aimed all travel- writers have taken 
abundant notice of their manners and 
j>eculiarities. It is already well known 
that in general they pique themfelves^ 
much oa their lively fayings and repar- 
tees ; on their being great connoifleurs in 
theatrical matters ; and that they are to 
be much depended upon in aflifting a love- 
intrigue. 

To thefe outlines of the gondoliers' 
charader, I will only add, that they arc 
in general very much taken with verfc 
and rhyme, and that almoil all of them, 
even their women, can repeat the poems 

of Ariofto and TafTo, befides many com- 
pofitions in their own diale<ft, when they 
are wrote in that kind of ftanza's which 
we call ottava rtma. Such ftanza'^ and 
poems they are very fond of linging, 
particularly by moon- fhine. And as the 
tune to which they fing them is ancient; 
and very fine in the opinion of our muii« 
cians^ my mufxcal reader cannot be dif- 

pleafed 
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pleafed to have it here, as fignor Glardini 
has done me the favour to write it for 
me* 

As to the cuftoms and manners of thofc 
provinces of Italy, which belong to the 
republic, they are confiderably diiFerent 
from thofe of Venice, and approach nearly 
to thofe of Auftrian Lombardy. The 
people of Brefcia * made it formerly a 
point of honour to be great bullies : and 
I remember tht time myfelf, when it 
was dangerous to have any dealings with 
them, as they were much inclined to 
quarrel merely for a whim, and would 
prefently challenge one to fight with 
piftol or blunderbufs. And when it was 
the fafliion amongft our great folks to 
have an enemy treacheroufly murdered, .a 
bravo was eafily hired amongft the low 
people of this town and province. But 






* ^refcia is the capital of a fine Venetian province, 
that contains very near a million of inhabitants. 
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^ch abominable cuftpms have now been 
^bolifhed many years ; and the Brefcians 
f s well as all other Venetian fub^'ecfts in 
Italy^ are at prefent almoft as civilized as 
the Milanefe themfelves* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

X T has been often afferted by writers of 
travels^ that many of the Italian provinces 
are but thinly inhabited^ and that the 
badnefs of the government is the caufe 
of their depopulation. If there be any 
truth in this remark, it is certainly with 
regard to Ferrara and its territory. 

This town, at which froni the Venetian 
we enter the Papal dominions, had for- 
merly a pretty good reputation in the 
time of its dukes, not only on account 
of its populoufnefs, but ^alfo by reafon 
of the many men of genius and learning 
who fiiourifhed within its walls ; among 
whom it is fufHcient to mention Ariofto 
and Taflb, who both happened to com- 
pofe there thofe epic poems, which never 
were rivalled by any iimilar produdlion, 
that of Milton only excepted,- FSS" one 

city 
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city to have entertained two epic poett 
of the firft r^e, is a rare honour i and 
fuch, as no other town eith^ ancient or 
modern can pofiibljr boaft of* 

The natives of this duchy, which I have 
only vifited in a curfory manner, are very 
modefl and ceremonious, if one may 
judge of their private deportment by what 
they appear in their places of public rci- 
Ibrt, By virtue of an ancient privilege^ 
whereof they are not a little proud, even 
their taylors and coblers can ftrut about 
with a fword at their fide. This would 
appear ridiculous in any other part of 
Italy, where it is the cuftoih of gentle<« 
men only to wear a fword ; and the ad- 
vantage derived to the Ferrarefe from this 
privilege is not very confiderable, as it is 
limited to the furniihing the towns and 
provinces around with ikilful fencing- 
maflers ; nor is it unlikely that the name 
of Ferrara, ftill given to the fword by the 
Scotch Highlanders, came originally from 
thence. 

From 



From this duchy we enter the ftatc of 
^logna^ of which the pope is likewife 
pofleiled. Bologna has been much re« 
nowned for many ages on account of its 
unlverfif y^ which bbafts of being the moft 
ancient in Europe^ and even to this day 
preferves a kind of pre-eminence over 
all other Italian univerfitics^ as is faid to 
be furniihed with learned profefibrs more 
abundantly than any other^ though^ their 
ftipends are much finaller. 

The nobility and genteel people of 

_ * * \ 

Bologna have long poiTefled the reputation 
of being upon the whole there acquainted 
with books than thofe of other Icaliaii 
towns ; arid in liiy flicfrt ftay there I found 
txo resLfon fcir cbntradidring the public 
Opiiiibni as* r could not help obfcrvihgy 
that feveral of their women apply to va- 
rious branches of learning. It is certain 
that no town in Italy can boafl: at prefcnt 
df three fuch fillers as the Zanotti's, who 
fiave greatly improved an Italian epic 

pocni^ 
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poem of the burlcfque kind by their tranf-* 
lation in their own dialedt : nor have wci 
any woman that can be compared with 
Laura Bafli^ who ;acfter having regularly 
gone through the ftudies ufual in uhi-r 
verfities^ and held the ufual public diipu-* 
tations, took the degree of dodtoV when 
but eighteen years oldj and wad afterwards 
made jM'ofefTor of natural hiftory and 
mathematics^ which (he has long read 
to numerous hearers^ hiding her petti- 
coats with the profeflbrial gown* 

Bologna is like wife famous for the 
great number of excellent painters it has 
produced, at whofe head are placed Guido 
Reni, and three or four of the Caracci- 
family- 

The Bolognefe populace are reckoned 
even more witty and facetious than the 
Venetian gondoliers ; and many of their 
lively fayings and humorous ' ftories are 
repeated, which, as wq fay, might force 
a laugh from abifhop. ' • • - - v , 

'' -3 Of 
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Of the Romagna, Umbria, and other 

« 

papal provinces, I have little to fay, as I 
have only croflcd them haftily. It is af- 
firmed that their inhabitants, the Romag- 
nole efpecially, are remarkable for their 
rudenefs and ferocious temper. And in- 
deed, if general and frequent fwearing 
may be taken as a fure mark of fuch bad 
qualities, they are not wronged when they 
are fo charaderifed, as in no part of Italy 
were my ears more and oftener ofFended 
than in Romagna* However, in (everal 
of its towns I have had opportuiuties to 
<s>nver£e with fome of the better fort, and 
Ibund them as amiable and polite^ as 
thofe of Ancona and other towns of the 
Marcat where I have reiided longer, and 
where amiable and polite people are far 
from being rare« 

But leaving the eccleiiaftical provinces, 
let us come to their famous metropolis, 
which it is fcarce poffible to pafs a whole 
day in any polite part of Europe without 
hearing mentioned. Apd here let me 

premife. 
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prfemifci that we niuft not form our jodgf-^ 
hient of the modern Romans upon the 
poor narrations of Mf. Sharp and othdr 
fuch miferable criticsi who never take 
notice of any thing withifi the walls of 
modern Romfe, but pictures, ftatues, and 
baflbrelievo's, or mafles> proceffiohs, and 
benedictions. 

It is true, as thefe quickfighted gentry 
iiave cunningly and reapeatedly remarked, 
that the prefeht Rbmdns cahilot by afty 
iiieans be broiight iiito 4riy fort of cdm- 
parifori with their predeceilors of twenty 
fccnturies agd, nor cdri they fcdaft any 
longer of CamilluS's and Fabiiis^s, or of 
Cefar's ahd Gatb's. It is befides a tncffl 
Certain fadl, that fheii: empife does not 
liow extend fo fdr as the Ifter and the 
Euphrates^ as it did in timfts of yore. But 
as no body can reafonably be made anf- 
werable for thfe changes brought about by 
the unavoidable revolutions of time, and 
as no modern nation can eiiter into any 
near comparifon with thfe anci'ent Romans, 

V0jL. ll. M t^ 



to what end do thefc learned travdiisrs 
reproach the prcfent Romans with a de- 
generacy which could not be avoided, and 
with a diminution of poWer which was 
ciTeded by an irrefiftibl*! concurrence of 
caufcs ^lAed by a long fcries of cen- 
turies I 

If> inftead of focming unfair parallels, 
between the ancient and the modern Ro- 
mans, our learned travellers would endea- 
vour to difplay their abundant erudition 
in a manner a little more reafonable, they 
might (M-obsdily be foon fcnfible, that, far 
from deferving our contempt, very few 
amongft the modera nations are fo juftly 
intitled to a large fhare of our admiration 
as thofe we call the modern Romans, ia 
oppolition to the ancient, if a large ihare 
of our admiration is juftly due to thofe, 
who by a forcible and long-continued 
exertion of their underftanding, have been 
able to contrive a 
powerful fyftem o 
mciu in Europe,, an 
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padly with all its political eftablifhments, 
as to make it fcarce poffible for any na« 
tion^ however dcfirous to be freed from 
their yoke, to difen tangle the ftrong tlfTuc, 
and aft independently of the Romans, who 
had really no natural right to impofe upon 
them any fort of laws. . 

Th6 proteftants of England ahd of 
other parts, are certainly welcome to ex- 
claim againft the politics of modern Rome, 
by which they have long been fufferers, 
and are ftill kept in fome awe. Yet thefe 
politics, fo hateful to them, can never be 
a proper fubjeft of their contempt when 
confidcred with a ftatefman's eye. After 
having feen the religion of their fore- 
fathers entirely changed, their capital de- 
molifhed, their imperial crown carried 
away to old Byfantium, their provinces 
parcelled out amongft feveral barbarians 
iffued from the north, themfelves reduced 
to an inconHderable number, and almofl 

)thing left them, but a ruined town and 

-. M 2 a fmall 
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a fmall territory made barren by devafta»- 
tion and time^ the fucceiTors of the old 
Romans ftill found fo much refource im 
their own minds^ as to flrike out a plan 
of dominion little le& than univerfal, and 
found even then means to have their new 
and petty fovereign acknowledged and 
revered as the very firft of many, who, 
each fingly, were far more powerful than 
him. And how can any body dream of 
holding the contrivers and executors of 
fuch a fcheme in contempt, and perfuade 
themfelves that the Romans were never fit 
for any thing elfc, ever fince their great 
fail, but to draw piftures^ and liflen to 
confeffions ? 

To extend fovereignty over diftant re^ 
gions, tb deftroy Incas and make flaves of 
Caciques, to depofe Nabobs and plunder 
the tropics and the line by means of nu- 
merous fleets and formidable armies, may 
be very difficult and very glorious. But 
ftill it cannot merit fo large a {hare of our 
admiration as to prefervc Iqng, and wiish-* 
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out any real forces^ a fuperiority over 
fuperior nations^ as the fons of Romo 
have certainly done ifor many ages fince 
the overthrow of their empire, and con- 
tinue flill to do in a certain degree. And 
to what means did they betake them- 
felves in order to bring about and firmly 
eftablifh that fuperiority ? The weak fons 
of Rome fcarcely ufcd any other means, 
but that of fending brieves and bulls about, 
figned by their petty new fovereign, who 
in the fame breath calls himfelf a poor 
fiflierman and a vicar of God, or an humble 
Servant to all his hunxble fervants, and a 
king over all kings. Yet thefe inftruments 
had their operation from the ikill of thofe 
who ufed them : from their ftudying the 
tempers and underftanding the foibles of 
charad:er in every other nation ; from 
their profiting of the divifions between 
fpvereign princes, or between fovercigns; 
and fubjedis ; and from a very extenfive 
plan of political correipondcnce and con- 
ilant negotiation. 

M 3 But 
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But the deep-laid fchemes of the Ro*» 
mans have at Uft in a great meafure beea 
defeated, and thofe whoofi they had f» 
long fubjeded^ have at length become 
feniible of their qwn ftrength, and are no 
more the dupes of abfurdities and contra* 
didions. I grant this : but grant me 
likewife^ that a good (hare of pur adrni^ 
ration^ as I faid, is certainly due to thofe> 
who. hit upon a political fyflem never 
thought of by any nation, ancient or mo^ 
dern : a fyftem that has been enfeebled 
at laft by its own long fuccefs, like the 
army of Pyrrhus by fignal and repeated 
viiflories. 

Yet whatever fire may kindle me when 
I revolve in my mind the ancient as well 
as the modem wonders; of our imperial 
B^ome, I am not fo deep funk into enthu^ 
fiafm, as to aver, that it^ilill contains 
many men |ike thofe who have by turns 
lorded over a great part both of the Pagan 
and Chriftjan world. The Romans of 
XQn^d^Y h^ve fomewhat degenerated froni 

th?ir 
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tlieir anceftors ; or, to fpeak more prc^ 
perly, their art of managing nations has 
«t laft been learned by other people^ The 
|)rinciples of policy and government are 
at- prefent more generally underftood ; 
and the pope is not now the only prince 
who has the means of an univerfal infor* 
mation and e:?ctenfive influence. How- 
ever to me the Romans ftill appear fupe- 
f ior on the whole to all other people ia 
Europe^ or at leaft to all other nations in 
Jtajyj and it is owing only to an un- 
favourable concurrence of circumftances, 
that fome of them do not adually govern 
foreign countries, zs was done not a great 
while ago by their MJuszarini's and their 
Alberoni^s, 

As the conftitution of their govern- 
ment gives a chance to many of them 
cither to acquire fovereignty, or become 
dofely conneAed with a fovereign, many 
Romans have th^eir minds much expanded, 
^nd their imaginations made very a<aive. 
For the fame reafon they are habitually 

M 4 well- 
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well-bred, careful to pleafe, aod anxiouf 
to get new frieods and new conne£tions« 
Their cardinals and principal monfignori's 
feem in general to have a greater turn for 
the fcience pf politics than for any others 
and it is believed that a ftranger who has 
any public bufinefs to tranfadt with theif 
ftatefmen^ had need be very dexterous and 
cautious not to be outwitted. As to their 

. • • • I 

middling people they are much addided 
to the polite arts^ and above all to poetry ; 
witnefs the account I have already given 
of their Arcadia : and as to their populace, 
they are rather daring and ferocious than 
otherwife. I cannot be more minute in 
the difcription of them, becaufe I had not 
fuch opportunities of obferving them, as I 
have had with regard to other Italians.] 
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CHAP. XXVIIf. 
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T is but little more than three centuries 
iince that province of Italy which lies 
Ibetween the Tyrrhene fca and the highcft 
hills of the Apenhine, was divided into 
eight or nine fmall republics^ each £ti 
jealous of the reft> that for a confiderable 
fpace of timp they made war upon each 
other with as much fury^ as the tenuity 
pf their forces would pollibly permit. 

Such a condition of violence muil: al- 
^ays at length prove fatal : and fo it hap« 
pened, that at length their general down- 
fal was brought on by their general con- 
tentions^ and all thofe fmall republics, 
except the little one of Lucca, were re- 
duced under fubjeftion to an abiblute 
fovereign, who to this day prefervcs the 

title of Grand Duke. 

*. 

If tjbe uniform accounts of numerous 
j^ro{iiclers and hifloriaps are to be credited, 

the 
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the, Tufcans^ when in that divided and 
republican ftate, were a moft ferocious 
and bjutal people, always ready to opprefs 
each othcr^ and to revenge the flighteft 
offences by murder and affaffination : a 
thing not to be wondered at, as they had 
no fettled body of laws, and each man was 
in a great meafure left to the direAion of 
}iis owA paflions. 

But, after having irrecoverably loft that 
which in the common lanjguage of po-i- 
liticians has long been honoured with the 
name of liberty, though, as they enjoyed 
it, it is by no means dcferving of that 
refpedable appellation, the inclination and 
manners of the Tufcans underwent a very 
happy change^ Arts and literature were 
the only occupations in which under their 
pew form of government they could find 
full employment for their bufy and reftlefs 
minds. They turned to them all on a 
fudden i and with fuch eag^rnefs, imme-^ 
dxately after having been -fubdued by the 
3 -^ Ds 
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pe Medicr^i that they foon forced maii^ 
kiiid to look i}|>on them a$ the only 
people in Europe fit to be their teachers j 
and as to the arts, efpccially thofe terme4 
the polittf they reached in a little tim^ 
to fo great a pcrifeCkion, as to leave almofl 
flo hopes t:o future cultivators ever to furf? 
pafs, or eveii equal them. 

On feeing literature aod- arts thus hap-.* 
pily revived in Tufcany under the patro- 
nage of the firft Medieean princes, feveral 
of the greateft among the fovereigns of 
Europe became fenfible of their efficacy 
towards polifhing and humanizing our 
fpecies : they were therefore made defirous 
of having them introduced into their re-^ 
ipedive dominions, 

To obtain this laudable endj, fbme 
kings of France invited fiicceflively many 
of the moft celebrated artifts and men of 
letters from Florence and other parts of 
Tufcany, and encouraged them with fuch 
liberality, that ;n a little time they were 
gbie to produce a very remarkable change 

in 
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19 the manners of that nation, till then 
tddidcd to almoft nothing elfe but bar* 
bajrous gaUaptry and the deflru£kive art of 
^ar. Nor was it long before the lively 
Ttctkcl). rivalled thicir ultramontane mafters 
11) many things; nay, they improved fo 
faft| and attained fo quickly to that civi- 
lity and elegance which always follow 
clofe on the (leps of arts and literature, 
that French politenefs foon hec^une a kind 
of univerfal pattern, upon which al) other 
European nations ever .^fter condefcended, 
to model themfelves. Thus Tufcaxjy was 
tjie miftrefs of politenefs to France, as 
Frai^ce has fince been to all the weftera 
\y0ri4 ; and jhis little province may jufUy 
boaft of having produced (and nearly at 
Qne time) a greater number of extraordi« 
nary men than perhaps any of the moft 
extenfive European kingdom?. 

The good effedt§ caufed in Tufcany by 
tjiat diligent cultivation of arts and lite-? 
rature continue to this prefent time. I( 
13 true that the Tufcans are inferiour to 

their 
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their forefathers in many rcfpcSs, irfd 
particularly in the polite arts : but where 
Is the modern nation whofe artifts can 
claim any equality with the Michelangelo's; 
Lionardo's, Donatello's^ Cellini's, and 
other ingenious men of that happy age I 
Yet the Tufcahs are ftill poiTef&d of as 
much fkill and tafte in thofe arts as any 
other modern nation ; witnefs the uniform 
accounts given by almoft all travellers of 
their elegance in their buildings, furniture^ 
and general manner of living ; and wit- 
nefs the many Tufcan artifts found in 
almoft all the capital towns of Europe, of 
whom London does not want a tolerable 
ihare : and as to academical accomplifh-^ 
ments^ thofe who have taken the trouble 
of reading the works of Gori, Cocchi, 
Lami, Perelli, and other modern Tuf- 
cans, will certainly allow» that the inha- 
bitants of their metropolis arc juftly in- 
titled to as much honour as the learned 
q( any town in Chriftendom of equal di- 

menfion. 
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metifiooj pr tn equal number o{ inhabit 
fantB. 

Among ^e general cWa(£brifUcd of 
the Tufcans I have already touched upon 
their lore of poetry, and> what is alto- 
gether fingular in them, tlieir common 
cuflom of imprwvtfare 5 that is, of finging 
verfes extempore to the guitar and ^ther 
ftringed inftruments. 

Both thefe qualities in them are of a 
very ancient date. The Tufcans were 
fmitten by the charms of poetry to a 
greater degree than any other people, as 
ibon as their language began to be turned 
towards verfc. One of our old novcUifts 
(Franco Sacchetti, if I remember well) 
fays, that the common people of Florence 
ufed commonly to fing the poem of Dante 
about the ftreets, even during the life of 
that poet, whom we juftly confider as our 
firft writer of note. It appears befides, 
that the ancient odes, fongs, and ballads 
coUcifted by Lafca, and printed under the 

title 
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Per tante ftrade fi raggira e tante 
II corridor chein fuabalia la porta^ 
Che alfin dagli occhi altrui pur fidilegua 
Ed e foverchio omai ch'altri la Tegua • 
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title o£ Canti CamaJciMleJcBi*, were tat 
the greateft part compofed by the lowefi: 
among the Tufcan people 5 that is, by 
carpenters, coopers,^ barbers, (hoemakers, 
and other perfons of this clafs« 

With regard to thfiif impro^vifare, my 
l^ngliHi reader will not eafily be made to 
conceive it a^ a thing, which requires^ 
great poetical powers ; nor is it poffible 
to give a juft idea of it to t ftranger. Yet 
I can aver, that it is a very great enter^ 
tainment, and what cannot fail of excit- 
ing very great furprife, to hear two of 
their beft improvvif^tori, ^ef cantire fares^ 
ef refpondere par<ai^ and each eager to 
excel, expatiate in ottava rima upon any 
fubjcd: moderately fufceptible of poetical 
amplification. Several times have I beea 



* The title of that coHeflion runs thns : Tutti I 
Trionfiy Carriy Mafcberate^ o Canti camafcialefchi andati 
per Firenze dal tempo del magnifico Lorenzo de* Medici 
Jino air, anno 1559. In 8vo. It was reprinted at 
Florence in 175.0, with, the falfe date of Cofmopoli^ 

« 
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•«ftoni(hed at the rapidity of their cxpfcP^ 
;fions> the eafinefs of their rhymes, tht 
juftnefs of their numbers, the copiouiheis 
of their images, and the general warmtk 
and impetuofity of their thoughts : and I 
Jbave feen crowds of lifteners hurried as 
,well as myfclf into a vortex of delight, if 
I may fo exprefs it, whofe motion acquired 
more and more violence as the bards grew 
.more, and more inflamed by the repeated 
ihoutings of the byflanders, and by the 
force of that, oppofition which each en^ 
countered from his antaganift. 
y The origin - of this cuftom airiong thefe 
people cannot he eafily afcertaineds or^ 
to fpeak with ' more propriety, 1 have 
endeavoured in vain to difcover it in thofe 
day5, when Italian poetry took np tnore 
of my time than it does at prefent. It is 
reported by the biographer of Luigi 
Pnlci, that this poet, who flouriflicd 
about, the year I450,ufed often to ling 
long canto's extempore at the table of 
Laurence De Medici's* It is even pre- 
tended 
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tended he put afterwards into writing 
many of thofe canto's by the advice and 
affiftance of Laurence himfelf^ of Argy- 
ropolo> Politian GiambuUafi, Marfilius 
Ficinus, and other learned men, familiarly 
admitted to hi$ fuppets by that famous 
patron of learning ; and that the Morgante 
Maggkre was thus formed; a long poiem* 
of the fipic kind, incoherent indeed, and 
full of extravagancies, and yet no left 
delightful than the Furiofo itfelf. 

That fenfibility of heart which hag 
long made ^the Tufcans thus enamoured 
with poetry, has likcwife totally wore 
out that ifcrocity for which they were {o 
remarkable in the brutal times of did 
Guelphs^ and the Gibelines; and has 
brought them to be perhaps the moft 
gentle and amiable nation now extant. 
This chara(Stfcr of gentlencfe it indeed 

♦ 

calily to be perceived by any traveller as 
fbon as from Bologna he reaches the 

* Pcinted ftr die firft tiow m, Venuke ia 1494. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

X Have little more to add to what hai 
been faid in the foregoing fix chapters 
with regard to thofe chara^leriftical marks 
that diftinguifh one Italian nation from 
another. The Neapolitans I (hall not 
venture to defcribe, though they are tiic 
moft numerous nation of Italy^ becaufe I 
have not vifited any part of their country. 
Having formerly beftowed fome iludy on 
their dialed, and had an opportunity of 
making fome obfervations on feveral Nea- 
politans whom I have met with in diffe« 
rent places, I niight poffibly be in a con- 
dition to form fome flight judgment of 
their manners. But thefe and other fuch 
helps cannot prove quite fufBcient. There- 
fore I think it will be the wifefl: part to 
pafs them over in filence, and refer my 
reader f o Mr, Sharp's book, by which it 
appears that at Naples the nobility have 
5u^ fcarce 
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V 

fcarce any fcnfe, wit, virtue, or money 
left; that the gentry feed upon ftewed 
cabbage for the fake of keeping a coach ; 
and that the lower people are nothing 
elfe but a hatefu) gang of idle, fuperfti* 
tious, and bloody villains.^ 
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CHAP. XXX. 

X Have already faid, that one of the 
grcatcft difficulties a ftranger travelling 
through Italy has to encounter, is the 
remarkable difference between the dia- 
lers of its feveral provinces. A man 
may traverfe all England without fuffer- 
ing any inconvenience on this account, 
becaufe England is fo conftituted, that a 
large niunber of its inhabitants are per« 
petually changing place, and ihifting from 
all parts of the country to the metropolis, 
«Hr from the metropolis to all parts of the 
country. Thefe inceffant migrations, be- 
fides feveral other caufes, bring all the 
Engliih to ipeak nearly after the fame 
manner, as their chief diale£t becomes 
daily more in ufe, and is continually 
fpreading. A ftranger therefore who in- 
tends to travel over this kingdom, needs 

but 
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but to learn the fpeech of the metropolis, 
and he may be fure that he never fhall 
want language in his tour. But in Italy 
the cafe is very diiFerent. The people 
of one ftate feldom travel into another ; 
fo that their dialefts undergo no material 
alteration, and are preferved in what may 
be called their barbarous purity. It is 
true that all the Italians endeavour to 
write in the language of Tufcany ; and 
throughout the whole penlnfula the fer- 
mons run in the fame language likewife. 
Yet thefe two pra<5tices do not greatly 
contribute towards fpreading the Tufcan 
language, becaufe in their daily inter- 
courfe all Italians ufe the fpeech of their 
own narrow diftrifts, and never trouble 
their heads with the language of Tufcany 
but when they converfe with ftrangers. 
Nay, when an Italian fpeaks that lan- 
guage, though he generally makes ufe of 
Tufcan words, yet he ftill retains his na- 
tive pronunciation, and,, what is ftiU 
worfe, his native phrafcology. Even at 

N 4 the 
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the courts of oor fevcral fbvereigns, and 
IP our halls of judicature, every body fol- 
lows this method; and (hould any Ita- 
lian, but a Tufcan, afpire in his common 
difcourfe to Tufcan purity, he would be 
laughed at, as guilty of a ridiculous afiec* 
tation. All Italians born out of Tufcany 
think the Tufcan language (hould be con- 
fined to mere writing and the pulpit* 
Hence it follows that a Bergamafco, for 
inftance, may fpeak to another Berga- 
mafco in Naples, or a Genoefe to another 
Genoefe in Venice, and be underflood by 
a Neapolitan or Venetian not much more 
than if they fpoke Arabic. And yet all 
our various dialedts are nothing elfe but 
infledtions and modifications of the fame 
language i nor are there many words in 
our dialects which cannot be derived from 
the Tufcan ; nay, thofe few are con- 
fidered in each refpe<ftive place as mere 
tianiitory cant 

This diffieulty of underftandtng each 
other amongft the Italians, inftead of lef- 

fening 
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fcning by lapfe of time and by the an- 
nual encrcafe of books, rather augments 
every day, becaufe every day there arc 
people in all parts of Italy, who, out of 
aflfeiSion to their native dialefts, write in 
them many compofitions in verfc. This 
afFe<5ion is fa common and fo ftrong, that 
it has procured us four intire tranfla- 
tions of Taflb's Jerufalem into as many 
of our dialedts i that is, into Venetian, 
Neapolitan, Bergamafco, and Bolognefe ; 
befides a fifth in Milanefe, made by one 
Domenico Baleftieri, which he read to 
me in manufcript. We have likewife a 
confiderable number of comedies and 
farces written in more than twenty of 
our dialefts, which are often adled in 
fchools and colleges by young fludents in 
carnival-time, and in fummer and autumn 
by gentlemen and ladies in the theatres 
they have at their country-houfes. 

From this account the reader will eafily 
fee how difficult it muft prove for any 
llranger to give any perfeftly good account 

of 
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of Italy, and how abfurd and ridiculous 
thofe travellers are, who fpeak of the 
Italians without any difcrimination, attri- 
buting one general eharadler to them alL 
How can any body be perfuaded, that 
people who differ fo much in fpeech as 
fcarcely to underftand each other, have 
their cuftoms and manners in common ^ 
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CHAP. XXXL 

J[ N perufing the books of travellers wc 
are naturally led to defire and expedt 
fome account of the domeftic life of the 
people whom the author has vifited ; but 
few of them are pofleffed of the firft and 
moft indifpenfible rcquiiite towards the 
performance of this tafk, as few of them 
are acquainted with the neceflary tongues ; 
and he who has not a competent know- 
ledge of the language of the country he 
vifits, cannot eafily be admitted by the 
natives to that familiarity of intercourfc 
which might afford him fufficient oppor- 
tunities for making remarks on their pri- 
vate life. Yet it is this familiar inter- 
courfe alone> that can enable him to give 

an exzQi defcription of the occupations 

* • 

and amufements of that domeffic life, 

from 
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from which wc arc to form a juft idea of 

them. 

But though ignonance of the language 
iSf amongft other caufes, a great obftacle 
to a travel- writer in giving a juft deline<- 
ation of the common life and common 
diverfions of the nations he vifits^ )Fet wc 
muft not haftily conclude that the fame 
will, on the other hand, prove eaiy to an 
individual of thofe nations themfelves. A 
native will likewife find many difficulties 
in his way when he attempts to give 
foreigners an idea of his countrytnen^ 
becaufe, being familiarised te all their 
peculiarities, he will not be able to dif- 
tinguifh thofe that will intereft more than 
others the curiofity of a foreigner; befidea 

that many of them will appear to him 
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not worthy of remark ; and their number 
may alfo be fo great, as to make it impof- 
iiblc^ for him to commit them all to writ« 
ing without rifking the charge of being^ 
tedious : fo that the bare felecSing fucb 
particulars as may beft anfwer his purpofc 

and 
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and latisfy curiofity, muft certainly require 
no fmall ikill in the choice^ and no vul« 
gar method in the narration. 

Of thtCi difficulties I am & -fenfible^ 
that I muft prcvioufly enter a proteft to 
my Englifh reader^ and plainly tell him^ 
that he is not to expert from me any fatis« 
fadloiy detail upon this particular. I will 
indeed endeavour in a hur of the following 

4 

pages to put together fome little fa£ts, in 
order to aiiift his imaginatioii-in forming 
an idea of tJn^ nsanner in which life is 
commonly fpent amongft us. But, fhould 
chance dired me chiefly toward trifles and 
follies, I hope he will readily grant ma 
his pardon, if he confiders that I am here 
attempting to defcribe that, which, 
idl the world over, is generally (pent 
in fblKes and trifles; and, what is {kill 
wof fe, is not only io fpent by the vulgar^ 
but, alas I by the very deepeft thinkers 
and thoft ftipereilious philofophers. 
Atkiodgft the higheft ranks of mankind, 

as well as amongft thofc who pretend to 

be 



be much convcrfant with books and phi- 
lofophy, there are in all Chriflian coun- 
tries many, who profefs to be dcifts and 
atheiits ; and of thefe I have reafon for 
faying that there are fome in almofl all 
our cities and towns. But as their number 
is not very confiderable when compared 
to the bulk of the nation, and as mod of 
them conform in outward appearance to 
the national mode of religion, I do not 
think it neceilary to take any particular 
notice of them here, and point out the 
attempts that a few of them have made 
of late to fpread their abfurd notions 
through the country by means of the 
prefs. Our atheifts and deifts, of whom 
Icverd travel - writers have made fome 
mention, form no diftind: body amongft 
us, any more than amongft other Euro* 
pean nations : therefore I ihall here fink 
them into the mafs of that plurality which 
keeps fteady to the tenets long embraced 
by their predecefibrs, and likely to be 
tranfmitted to their latefl: poflerity. 

This 
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This little preamble naturally leads me 
to obferve, that when a true Italian 
awakes in the mor^ing^ the firft adion 
he performs is that of croffing himfelf 
and faying his prayers kneeling by his 
bed^fide. 

Thefe prayers confift for the moft part in 
a fater nojler^ an ave maria^ and an an^ele 
deiy with the addition of the ten com- 
mandments of God^ and the five of the 

church. 

As we are all brought up in the habit 
of faying thefe things by our mother^ and 
nurfcs, who make it a point every morning 
to repeat them loudly in our ears even 
before we can fpeak, it may eafily be be- 
lieved^ that there are few amongft us who 
get rid of this habit when infancy is ovei% 
as we are farther confirmed in it for feveral 
years by our matters at fchool and by our 
catechifis at churchy who are inceffantly 
recommending and inculcating to young 
people the indifpenfible necefiity of this 
duty, 

Breakfaft 



\ 
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, Breakfaft is with us different according 
to the age and condition of people. Young 
folks arc feldom or never permitted to 
drink any thing hot in a morning, as is 
cuftomary in England. They breakfaft 
upon dry bread, or bread and cbeefc, or 
.bread and fruit, fuch as the feafon affords; 
and are not permitted to tafte coiFee and 
chocolate, which arc i^fed for breakfaft 
by all our polite people of an adult age. 
A notion is univerfal amongft us, that any 
thing hot in a morning fpoils the teeth of 
young peribns, and enfeebles their eonfU* 
tutipn« 

As to the generality of our peafanti 
and lower fort of people, they breakfaft 
on ftknta, which is a fort of pudding 
made with the flower of turkey-corn, on 
which while it is hot they fpread fome 
freib butter, with the addition of fom« 
walnuts or a flice of cheefe, if they can 
afford it. As for tea, our low people are 
ftili ufticquainted with it. Our ladiet 
ufcd formerly to drink a fmall bafon of it 

when 
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V^hen troubled with a cold : but in my 
late tour through fevcral parts of Italy I 
have had occafion .to obferve, that it 
comes into fafhion pretty faft, efpecially 
in our maritime towns : and feveral of 
our patriots have told me, with much 
political forrow, that the vanity of imi- 
tating {e miledi d*Inghilterra^ was beginning 
to fpoil our beft fignora*s, and greatly in- 
creafed the importation of this ufelefs and 
coftly drug. 

The Italians are in general very early 
rifers, efpecially in fummer. A great 
many of them who have no country- 
houfes in which to fpend that feafbn, go 
very often at fun- rife with their whole 

ft 

family to breakfail in the fields at fome 
dillance from the towns. There they 
carry cold meat> faufages^ cheefe, fruity 
and wine, ipread a napkin on the grais 
near fome brook or ipring, and make a 
moft chearful meal : then, before the fua 
grows hot, get back home to attend their 
Vol. II. O bufinefsj 
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buiincfs ; and this morning excrdfe they 
think vpry wholcfome and very neceflary, 
^p^cially to children. This cufiom how* 
ever only prev^s among the middle fert, 
and does not extend to the higher rank 
of people^ who live in Italy pretty much 
after the manner of their equals in other 
civilized countries^ and always breakfaft at 
homis^ except fome times for a frolic when 
they are at their country-houfes. 

In the Sardinian dominions^ from the 
king dpwn to the raeaneft artift, every 
body goes to his dinner at twelve o'clock ; 
but in all other parts of Italy they dine 
two or three hours later. The place of 
diftindion at table is the feat at the 
greateft diftance from the door at which 
the viftuals are brought in ; and this poft 
is generally afligned to the oldeft woman 
in company, or to an invited gueft. All 
the reft take up their places, men and 
women promifcuoufly; The trouble of 
earving is not left to the ladies, as in 

England^ 
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England. At common tables the men 
carve ; and at great tables there is gene- 
rally a fcrvant out of livery, whofe only 
bxt&ntfk is to carve for the company. A 
coocnisaon dimier bn^ns with what i« calkd , 
in England a French foup, and ftill oftener 
^th a mcfs cither. of rice, of mataroni's, 

% 

%yr of legiinJics : then follov^ the boiled 
meats ^ dien th^e roafled; and laft the 
cheefe and fruit : nor is it cuftomary cvet 
to dine bat in this order. As to our rich 
people, they liave their French cooks as 
in England^ and their dinners are nearly 
fuch as ihofe of all the rich throughout 
Europe. 

Our. women in general dritik moftly 
water 4t their meals : but our men drink 
two or three large giaflcs of wine : and 
fio health is drank to any body, prefent or 
abfcnt^ except a foreigner is iiiVited. lA 
this tale we drink healths once or twice^ 
in complia&cf^ with an outlandilh cuftom^ 
e£ which we are all ippriftd i and ufe k 

O a likewifc 
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likcwifc at nuptial dinners in favour of the 
married couple. 

As foon ai dinner is over, every thing 
on the table is removed to make room, 
firft for liquors, of which we have feveral 
forts of our own making, and then for 
coffee, which is brought when the fervants 
have dined. In thofc parts of Italy where 
the winter is very cold, fire is kept under 
the table while dinner lafts : and I re- 
member the time when it was very com- 
mon to have water in fummer for every 
gueft to keep his naked feet in, while 
<iinner lafted : but this cuftom is at pre- 
fent almoft totally difufed. 

In fummer, almoft every body after 
dinner goes to fleep for an hour or two, 
either on an eafy chair or a bed. For this 
reafori we feldom drefs before dinner, as 
they do in England; but eat in our ba- 
aians and .morning - gowns : and if wc 
have dreffed after breakfaft, in order to 
go out, we undrefs, OH purpofe to be 

more 
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more cafy at table : and here I muft fay 
again, that this cuftom does not extend 
to our nobility and better fort of people, 
who have long adopted the cuftom of 
going to their dir^ner in full drefs ; which 
puts them to the inconvenience of drefling 
again when they do not abftain from fleep- 
ing after dinner* 

In fummer, when the fun begins to 
decline, few people care to ftay at home; 
but every one that can, women as well 
as men, go to walk till night, as many in 
company as pojQible for the convenience 
of chatting; and always where the great 
people refort in their coaches : and this 
walking backwards and forwards ufuaVy 
lafts till half an hour or an hour after 
fun-fet* 

When the walk is over we go ta fup* 
per, which always begins with fome fort 
of fallad and ends with fruit* After fup- 
per we go out again to walk, except the 
nobility, who by this tinae have repaired 

O 3 to 
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to fbme houfe where a comerfazione is 
kept. Thofc that go out after fuppcr, 
ramble about the ilreets, as manj as can 
be got together, and enjoy the fre(h air, 
liftening to the finging and playing of 
thofe who divert themfelves and ethers 
with either ; and there are always a good 
many who do it in all our chief towns. 
Thus our ftreets in fummer arc more 
frequented in the night than in the day- 
time. This fort of diverfion is generally 
enjoyed till midnight, and by many till 
one or two in the morning : then thefe 
parties break up, and people go home, 
repeat the fame prayers they faid in the 
mprning, and go to bed. 

Such is the ufual tenour of life in Italy^ 
There are few Italians that car6 for amuf-* 

ing themfelves with any kind of play in 
fummer : but in winter they beguile their 
cold and long evenings with cards, and 
in moll parts of eaftern Italy with chej[sj» 
backgammon, tric-trac, and other fuch 
2 games. 
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games. Of thefe I fhall not fpeak here, 
becaufe they are known to the Englifli 
as well as to us : but of thofe card-games 
that are only in ufe amongft us, I fhall 
iky fomething in another place. 

An Italian oiie degree above the vulgar, 
never fits at table without having firft 

refreflied his hands, efpecially in fummer : 
and the water for this purpofc i« admini- 
fiired by a fervant. Nor do we ufe water- 
glaflTes after our meals, as people do in 
England ; but if any body chufes ta wa{h 
his hands or mouth, he leaves the table, 
and goes to another pact of the room. 

As for our food, I have not many Angu- 
larities to note, except that few Italians 
can endure beef at their tables* Many 
Englirfi minifters refiding at our courts, 
and many E'nglifli gentkmen habituated 
in the country, finding the beef to their 
tafte iri feveral parts of Italy, have kindly 
CttdeJavotrrcrd to bring it into fafliion, and 
Would petfaade us to eat it roafted. Nay, 

O 3 I remember 
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I remember a noble lord who had fo much 
good- nature as to fend for a butcher out 
of his own country, to teach the butchers 
of Turin the true way of cutting up an 
ox. Yet his endeavours proved vain, and 
he could not remove many from their 
foolifli opinion that beef is grofs food, 
only fit for the vulgar, to whom they 
leave it freely, ufing only fome of the 
choiceft parts for bouilli : and the vulgar 
thcmfelves will not eat it roafted, but 
boil or ftew it, or bsike it into pies highly 
feafoned with pepper, garlicky onions, and 
other ftrong ingredients. 

Salt-beef we diflike ftill more than 
roaft-beef ; and no falted meat of any 
kind is ever brought to our polite tables, 
except faufages and tongues. Our chief 
meat is veal ; and though in fome places 
it is eat young, yet in general it is not 
uf^d until fix or feven months old. We 
have alfo pork, that is reckoned excellent 
by foreigners as well as by us 5 and fowls, 

of 
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of all forts in abundance, both tame and 
wild. We often eat kid and lamb; but 
rarely mutton, becaufe it is not VQry good 
throughout Italy, except that which comes 
from Savoy, Switzerland, and the higher 
parts of the Apennine. The low people 
eat the mutton that is bred in the flat 
parts of Italy ; and if any body above the 
vulgar has a mind, for the fake of variety, 
to a leg or a (houlder of it, it is never 
eaten but roafted, and Auck all over with 
garlick, fage, arid rofemary before it goes 
to the fpit or the oven. Nor are large 
joints of meat ferved to our tables, except 
in large families that can confume them 
in a day, becaufe in a country where the 
heat is confiderable during many months> 
it cannot be cuftomary to fave vidluals for 
tOr-morrow. 

On meagre days, (the obfervation of 
which in my late vifit to Italy I found- faft 
declining) the fea, the lakes, the rivers, 
gpd the numerous artificial ponds, furnifli 

the 
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tlKic grcafeft part of our towns with a 
great variety of fifli, as the gardens and 
fields do of vegetables, which our cooks 
know how to drefs in feveral and very 
palatable ways by the helps of butter, 
chk'eefe, fpices^ anchovies, capers, and 
other ingredients, and efpecially mufh- 
roo'ms and tniffles, which many provinces 
of Italy afford in abundance, and of the 
moll delicate kind. We eat befides great 
quantities of dry and fait fifh, which we 
get from abroad, and drefs it in many 
ways not known in England, as far as my 
obfervations have gone. 

We have not yet the ufe of potatoes. 
An Englifh conful in Venice cultivates 
them with good fuccefs in his fine garden 
nor far from Meftre, a place about five 
miles from Venice : bur few of his Italian 
guefts will touch them. Such is the re- 
pugnance that the generality of mankind 
have for eating what they have not been 
early accuftomed to eat, that an Englifli 
captain who brought to Naples a large 

cargo 
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<:zrgo of potatoes during the late famine^ 
was obliged to throw them overboard, m 
he could not even find people willing to 
take them for nothing. And yet we have 
feveral little nations, if I may fo call 
them, along the ridge of the Apennines, 
who eat almoft nothing clfe through 2 
good part of the year but chefnuts, of 
which they make even bread ; and many 
poor peafants in other parts, who eat 
almoft nothing elfe but polenta in&esid q£ 
wheat-bread. 

When the Italians have taken their 
afternoon naps in fummer, their fervants 
attend with lemonade, orgeate, (herbet, 
and other cooling drinks that have been 
kept in ice. They drink plentifully of 
them not only then, but almoft every 
hour of the day : nor do they ever want 
this refrefliment, becaufe great quantities 
of ice and fnow are »preferved all over 
Italy for the hotter months. Should there 
ever be a fcarcity of it any where, which 
happens but feldom, and in very few 

places. 
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places, people would lament it near as 
much as a famine : and at Venice, where 
it would be very difficult to have ice- 
houfcs under ground becaufe of the water, 
ice is brought every fummer-night from 
the continent; and there are laws by 
which the people who keep cofFee-houfes 
are obliged to provide the town with la 
neceflary a thing, as it would greatly dif- 
trefs the labouring people, if they could 
not cool their wine at meals, and quench 
their thirft many times a day with frozen 
water. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

x ought to be a painter rather than a wri- 
ter, in order to give a clear idea of the 
variety of drefles ufed in the feveral parts 
of Italy, However this variety appears 
more in the habits of the women than of 
the men 5 and that, of the women too of 
the lower rank. The men throughout 
Italy drtfs as in moft parts of Europe, ex- 
cept the nobles of Venice and Genoa, whofe 
habits are peculiar to themfelves, and to 
thofe few amongft their fubjedts in each 
town, who have th6 privilege of dreffing 
like them. 

The winter- drefs of a Venetian noble, 
confifts of a long woolen black gown bor- 
dered with ermine, which he ties about his 
middle with a filver clafp : this gown has 
large hanging fleeves. He wears like wife 
an enormous wig; btit no hat or cap, 

though 
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though formerly a black cap was part of 
his drefs* His fummer-drefs is likewifc 
black, i>pea9 loofe, and fhorter than that 
of the winter, with a filk-coat under it 
made after an old fafhion fomewhat rc- 
fcmblin^ what is called a Vandyke-drefs. 
The peculiar dreii of his lady is alfo old- 
fafliioned, and made of black velvet. 

The nobleaaan> of Genoa drdTes alio La 
black, Iwt after tht piodern manner, with 
a nut^w iilk <:laak hangiag down his 
hackj Bor fe his wig fo large as th^ Vene- 
tmn*B. H^ wears a plain hat, generally 
4mder h>^ ^^' Hi^ kdy dreffes often in 
colours ;. bttt her drcfe of cercoiony h 
feiadk filk or black ve}rct, according to the 
feafbn. 

At Venice the inhabitants in general 
wetr large grey ck>ak$, in fumtner of filfc, 
and in winter of black iilk lined with white 
plufhf over th^ ordinary dreft. The 
do^s of the lower fort are ftuffs of any co-^ 
Uxu. Siich at kftA was (he faOiiQaAf cloaks 

when 
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when I was there Uft : but the Vcflctiatw 
do not flick long t9 » fashion in point of 
^loai^is. I rememher the time wh«n they 
were all of £:arlet-cloth> aqd taift^yf^f^fi 
of fine camblet, 

At Rome the better fort of people, fnnA 
even married men, drefs for th* greater 
part like abbots c and thefe are all the de- 
viations from the common fafhion that f 
have obferved in Italy' amongfl men : but 
with regard to women, it is not eafy to 
defcribe their peculiar fafhions in differerit 
places, and give an idea of theGenoefe 
mifero^ and the divers forts of zendddo^s^ or 
head-dreffes and veils ufed in other parts 
when they intend to be fuU-drefTed. In 
fome parts the women cover only their 
heads i in fbme their heads and fhoulders; 
in fohie the whole upper part of theiir 
body; and fome the whole body from head 
to foot : and there are places, where wo- 
men cover their gowns from the wafte 
down with a blaqk petticoat, as if they 

wanted 
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wanted to conceal the richnels of the 
prettyncfs of their drefs. 

Gentlemen throughout Italy in the hot 
months drefs in the thinned filks, and ufe 
velvet in winter, befides cloth of all forts 
and colours, much laced or embroidered if 
they can afford it y for they love finery as 
well as the French* In winter likewife 
they line their coats with coftly furs> wear 
large muffs ; and in»many parts adorn their 
hats with feathers when they are young. 
The men wear fwords all over Italy, ex- 
cept at Venice, where the narrownefs of 
the flreets and the gondola's would make 

it very inconvenient. Even flrangers at 
Venice leave their fwords at home, and 

put on a cloak. 

The pooroft peafants in many parts of 
Italy, wear neither hat, cap, cravat, flock- 
ings, nor fhoes ; nay in fome of the 
fouthernmofl provinces they are fatisiicd 
with a grofs unbuttoned fhirt and trowfers 

in fummcr, .and a very ordinary coat in 

winter. 
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Winter, but ftill barelegged. Yet It is ob-* 
fervabic; that upon the whole they arc 
much more large-bodied and better made 
than the Piedmontefe, Lombards, and Vc- 
netians> who cloath themfclves much bet- 
ter. The Apulians and Calabrefe efpecialljr, 
are Ipoken of as the fineft race of men in 
Europe, taking the word fine in the fenfc 
of painters, and not of young ladies. 

With regard to our habitations, there 
are perhaps more ftately houfes in Italy 
than in France and England taken toge- 
ther. Neverthelefs I am of opinion that 
we are not lodged fb comfortably as the 
Englifh, nor are our houfes furniilied 
with fo much tafte, or abounding with fo 
many conveniencies as theirs. It is true 
that we have in Italy fome immenfe 
eftates; but upon the whole the wealth 
of our nobility and gentry is not at all pro- 
portioned to their number, which is cer-» 
tainly too great. And I am not furc, 
whether our having a great many people 
Vol. II. P of 
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of a high rank in life^ determined hy ibcle 
bicth and not by tfacir fortunjejs, may not 
prevent the diffuiion of a g^ner^l uHs for 
elegance and coi]tvcnience thrQU^ ojur 
country r for it happcos in f«ch cifciim- 

ftances^ that if a fuijtable figure h(^ kept 
up in one part of Ufc, it mufl often be 
purchafcd by the faprifiee of fomething in 
another part; and the whole cannot be com- 
fortably and reputably filled up fo, as to 
furniflj an uniform ftyle of accomodation* 
This general fituation has fo much in- 
fluence, even in cafes which do not ftric^ly 
come within this obfervation* that an 
l^nglifh gentleman, put upon a par with a 
gentleman in Italy in point of income 
(due allowance made for the price of things 
in each country) will live much better 
than the Italian : the furniture of his houfe 
will Goft him as much as an Italian; fa 
will his coach, the trappings of his horfcs, 
and all other things : but ftill he will have 
every thing more neatly done, more genteel, 
and much better contrived for ufe. 
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Here an Englifhman perhaps will ob- 
fcrvc, that the abundance, of conveniencies 
in England arifes from the fuperiority of 
the Englifh over the Italians in point of 
riches, as well as from their greater know- 
ledge of life> and acquaintance with, po- 
litenefs. But I am not intirely of this 
cpinion ; and though I allow the Englifh 
workmen to be generally better than ours, 
yet I will venture to affert, that the dif- 
ference between the riches of the two 
nations is far from being fo great as is 
fancied by many people in England, and 
even in Italy, where the notion prevails 
that the Englifli are b^ond all comparifon 
richer than the Italians. 

To attempt a proof of my aflertion would 
require a very long difcuflion, and lead me 
too far* But to cut the matter as ibort as 
poffible, let any body enquire into the in- 
comes of our feveral governments, and he 
will find that the fum total is not very fhort 

Pa of 
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of the income of this nation, taken upoQ 
an average from the laft year of the late war. 
I am fcnfible. that the greateft part of 
my readers, inftcad of giving themfelves this 
trouble, will laugh at me for ojfFering fo 
much upon this fubjeft; thofe in particu- 
lar, who know no more of Italy than what 
has been faid in print by feveral of their 
travellers; and chiefly by Mr. Sharp, who 
has fpoken fo wifely and fo difFufely of the 
poverty y.xh^ wretchednefs, the unbappinefs^ 
the mif er able Jl ate t and the deplorable condi- 
tion of the Italians. But this is to rail and 
declaim,, and not'to reafon, I know that 
any body .who has eyes, and will make ufc 
of them, may fee every where in Italy fine 
hpufes, fine coaches, fine horfes, and fine 
liveries : . I know that thiere are a number 
of gentlemen richly drefTed, and of ladies 
fparkling with gold and jewels : I know 
that many nations of Italy, efpecially in the 
horthern and weftcrn parts, are fo far from 
"being rigid economifts, that ftrangers in 

4 general 
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general charge them with epicurcifm, be- 
caufe they will have even a difgufting va- 
riety of dilhes on their tables. I know 
that our numerous fea-ports are full of 
{hipping : I know that almoft all our 
towns have large and fine theatres, all 

much frequented ; and many temples even 
fuperiour to the moft famous of ancient 

Greece and Rome : I know that our public 
fhows are in many places very coftly, and 
fome much finer than that of an Englifh 
Lord Mayor's. I know that w'hen a fo- 
reign king, queen, or great prince comes 
to Italy, they meet in fome parts of it 
with grander entertainments than any 
whiere in Europe ; I know befides, that 
Italy is not only fertile, but that it pro- 
duces upon the whole more rich commo- 
dities than any other country in Europe of 
equal extent; and I know in fine that the 
ballance of commerce upon a general ave- 
rage is greatly in its favour. And know- 
ing all this, in confequence of the many 
pareful obfervations that I have made there 

P 3 for 
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for a confiderable fpace of time^ and of 
the many informations I have procured, 
how is it pdflible to help a movement of 
contempt or pity againft fuch as having 
penifed no other writer upon Italy than 
Mr. Sharpy borrow all their notions from 
him, and form a judgement of that coun- 
try upon his mifreprefentations ? 

It is true on the other hand, that, befides 
many difadvantagcs we have when com- 
pared to the Englifh, many fpots in our 
country are little lefs than barren, or not 
cultivated as they might be. But arc all 
trails of lands, fo large as Italy, quite fer- 
tile, or quite well cultivated any where 
in the world ? I am fure this is not the 
cafe of Great Britain, where even in the 

■ 

fouthern parts I have feen vaft tradts of 
defart; and in the northern I am told, that 
a very great proportion, of the country is 
quite wild and barren. 

It is likewife true, that there are in our 
churches maay filver-lamps and iilver-^can- 

die- 



dfeftkksi which, according; tx> Mr. Sharp, 
it were better to fend tD the. mint, and thus 
enlarge our commerce. But thefc fages 
who advife all nafibns to throw their ufclefs 
filver into this great ocean of commerce, 
why do thty not fend to the mint thofe- 
many filver Baubles that adorn their fide- 
boards? Yet Mr. Sharp's notion is mifera- 
ble and childifii ; for it is by quite diifc*- 
rent methods that commerce is fupported 
and flouriflies. 

But if Italy is near fo rich as England,, 
how does it happen, that the Englifh na- 
tion is fo renowned all over the world for 
its power, which is the natural confequence 
of its riches, and how does it happen^ 
that the Italian makes no figure at all either 
in Europe or any where elfe ? 

To this queftion I cannot give any an- 
fwer, until I fee all Italy, or even the 
greater part of it, under a fingle govern- 
ment, either free or llavifh, no matter^ 
which i and until then, Mr. Sharp is very 

P 4 welcome 
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welcome to call the few frigates and gallies 
of the Pope and the king of Naples Lili^ 
putian jkets \ to fay fay that the king of 
Sardinia fells the grafs that is cut in one of 
bis gardens^ though the grafs^plots there are 
not altogether as large as South- Audley^ 
Square; and a thoufand fuch other imper- 
tinencies no lefs naufeous to read thaa to 
relate, 
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CHAP. XXXIII- 

X H E man would certainly appear 
extraordinary, if not ridiculous, who 
ihould attempt to appreciate the different 
degrees of mental power poffeffed by the 
chief European nations, when confidered 
as bodies . oppofed to bodies, and endea- 
vour to form his eftimate, either by 
drawing inferences from thofe portions of 
wit that they muft heceflarily employ 
when they play at their national games of 
cards, and from thofe refources of genius 
that muft have been poffeffed by thofe 
amongft their refpedive predeceffors, who 
jfirft invented thofe games. 

Forbearing therefore to enter into this 
fubtle and odd difquilition, I will only 
obferve, that it is not without reafon the 
]Engli(h are proud of their wbijiy the 

French 
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French of their piquet^ and the Spaniards 
of their ombre *, which, a$ I take it, are 
the three beft games of cards amongft the 
feveral that tibcir nations poflefs. To ob- 
tain a vidtory or to hinder a defeat at any 
t>f tfacfe games, requires fb much quick- 
liefs aod dexterity of mind, that I do not 
wonder if even men of good parts arc 
Mattered when diey are praifcd for thi& 
accompliihment« 

Which of thefc three games required 
the greater eflfort in the invention^ or de- 
mands moil fkill in the management, I 
will not take upon me to determine : but 
I think myfelf well intitled ta fey, that 

three or four of our Italian games of cards 

» * 

are almoft as fuperiour in both rcfpedts ta 
whift, to piquet, and to ombre, as chefs, 
is fuperiour to polifli-drafts. The games 
I^mean^ are thofe which we form out of 



* It ought to be ipelled h^brey which in Spaniilk 
fignifies a mtm. 
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thofe cards called Minchiatezxit Tarraccohz 
the firft chiefly ia vpgiie al| over Tufcanjr 
and the Pope's dominions t the fecond in 
Piedmqnt and Lonilptardy. I crave the 
^reader's indulgence for endeavouring to 
give him fomc idea of both thefe games* 
jufl to make him fenfible* that the Italians, 

r 

who have often appeared great ia the arts 
confidered by mankind as great, arc like- 
wife great in thofe that mankind will re- 

gard as little, 

"i 

Both the mi^ichiate and the tarrocco'^si 
<:onfiil: of five fuits inftead of four, as 
comnpion cards do. Four of thofe five 
fuits anfwc^ exactly to the four of the 
comnion cards^ with only the addition of 
one card to the three that are figured in 
each fuit ; fo that, inilead of king^ queen, 
and knave, we have king^ queen, horfc- 
xnan, and knave^ both in the minchiate 
and the tarrocco's. As to the fifth fuit, 
it confifts of forty-one cards in the min- 
chiate, and of twcnty-tvfo in the tarrocco's; 

and 
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and this fifth fuit in both games is called 
by a name that anfwers to trumps in 
Englifh. Both games may be played by 
only two, or only three people in feveral 
ways ; but the moft ingenious as well as 
the moft in ufe, are two or three games 
that are played by four people i and more 
cfpecially one which is played by one 
againft three, much after the ruling prin- 
ciple of ombre, and another played two 
againft two, not unlike whift. 

By this account the rea4er will fbon 
comprehend, tjiat each of thpfe games 
muft neceffarily be much fuperiour to 
whift and ombre, becaufe of the greater 
number of combinations produced either by 
the ninety-feven cards of the minchiate, or 
by the feventy-eight of tarrocco ; which 
combinations cannot but give a larger 
fcope to the imagination of the player 
than the leffer number arifing from the 
forty of ombre, or the fifty- two of whift, 
and oblige him to ??ert his memory and 

judgment 
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judgment much more than either at whift, 
ombre, or piquet, 

I have heard ftrangers, unable to com- 
prehend any of thefe our games, objedt 
both to the tarrocco's and the minchiate, 
that they cannot be fo diverting as the 
three mentioned, becaufe they produce 
fo many combinations as muft prove too 
fatiguing. But if this argument carries 
conviftion, we muft of courfe conclude, 
that chefs is Icfs delightful than loo, be- 
caufe it forces the mind to a greater recol- 
leftion of its powers than loo. This 
reafoning is certainly juft with regard to 
little and fluggifli minds; but will not 
hold with refped: to thofe that are lively 
•and comprehenfive. However, thofe Ita- 
lians, whofe minds are much too con- 
tradlcd and difproportioned to the tarroc- 
co's and the minchiate, or thofe who do 
not chufe to exert thir talents too much, 
have ftill the means of diverting them- 
felves with feveral other games at cards 

that 



that require no greater compafs d imzgi^ 
nation, memory and underftandiog^ thart 
whifty piqaett and ombre : and other 
itill, that are upon a pretty equal footing 
with humble loo itfelf. 

Let me add an obfervation* more upon 
this fubjeft. Many ftrangers are fiirprifed 
that the Italians learn their games cafily^ 
and in a very little time play at them with 
as much ikill as the beft players among 
themfelves. Hence they infer very kindly, 
that Italy abounds in gamblers 0iore than 
their own refpei^ive countries. But is 

m 

this inference very logical P I apprehend 
they would fay better, if they would be 
pleafed to fay, that the Italians, accuP 
tomed to more complicated games, can 
eafily defcend to play thofe, which, com- 
paratively fpeaking, require lefs wit and 
lefs attention. 

N. B, I have not wrote this ihort chapi- 
ter for the perufal of thofe who make it a 
point to contemn all frivolous amufements, 

2 and 
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^nd look upon themfelves with great rcvc- 
4'ence bccaufe they always detefted gaming. 
I intend it only for thofe connoiffeurs in 
ingenuity, who know that cards have not 
only the power of refcuing the ordinary 
part of mankind from the torpid encroach- 
ments of dulnefs, but of affording alfo an 
efficacious refrefhment even to the thinker^ 
after a long run of deep meditations 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

JL H E Italians arc no great hunters on 
horfeback, and have not the cuftom of 
running after the fox, as many people do 
in England. Perhaps our winters are too 
cold and our fummers too hot for fuch 
•paftimes, or perhaps our plains are too 
narrow, our mountains too high and rug* 
ged, and our rivers too rapid and frequent 
for this diverfion. Yet feveral of our 
fovereigns have their hunting feats, and 
follow fometimes the violent exercife of 
purfuing the ftag and the wild boar, and 
even the wolf. But this is no part of our 
national charader, and in general we [do 
not love fuch dangerous exercifcs. We 
are fonder of fowling and laying fnares for 
the feathered kind ; and as to the arts of 
catching birds, there is perhaps no nation 
in Europe fo dexterous as the Italians, 

who,' 
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>vho, among other inventions for this 
purpofe, have that of the Roccoloy a ihort 
account of Mrhich I hope will not prove 
unacceptable. 

A Roccolo is a circular fpot of ground, 
generally on an eminence, and at fome 
diflance from any v/ood. This Ipot is 
planted with middle-fized trees in a circa* 
lar difpofition. 'the diameter of the circle 
about thirty or forty feet. Thefe trees, 
which muft not be Very bufhy, are covered 
on one fide with a net that is left upoa 
them as long as the fporting-time lafts. 
The area within the circle is likewifit 
planted with trees much lower than the 
hedge round, and has in its center a green 
and bufhy hut that contains many cages 
full of thrufhes, finches, and fuch kind 
of fmall birds. A yard or twa from 
thofe cages an owl is placed, that has been 
long ufed before-hand to eat his food 
perching on a fhort pole, the upper ex- 
tremity of which is formed into a kind of 
fmall cufhion, fluffed with rags or flraw* 
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On one fide of the circular hedge a 
tower is built about twenty feet high, the 
brickwork of which is well concealed by 
the branches and leaves of vines, ivy, and 
other creeping pknts. 

At the feafon in which birds arc on 

ft 

their pafTage toother countries and regions, 
the Roccolijia -, that is, the man who owns 
a R6ccolo, afcends the tower from within 
by a ftair-cafe or a ladder two or three 
hours before the rifing of the fun. At the 
top of the tower there is a fmall room for 
him to ftand ; and from the window there, 
he keeps a good look-out towards that 
part of the horizon from which the birds 
come. As foon as he fpies or hears any, 
he gives a pull to a long firing that he has 
faftened before to the leg of the owl in 
the green hut below. The owl thus fud- 
denly pulled, falls to the ground from the 
pole or cufhion on which he was refting, 
but prefcntly hops upon it again. How- 
ever the moment he falls he is perceived 

by 
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hy the Krds In the cage, who give a fud- 
den cry ; and, fportfmen fay they do it 
for joy, pretending that all birds rejoice 
at the fight of the owl. The cry is heard 
by the thirds in the air ; and as many as 
there are, they all plunge precipitately 
in the R6ccolo, as if wanting to fee what 
is the matter. . The Rbccolifta, who knows 
what will be the eonfequence of the cry 
made by his little prifoners in the cages^ 
flands ready with many fhort pieces of 
wood by his fide> to fling them at the fly-*- 
iiig birds i. Thefe pieces of wood> by the 
help of fome wicker-work on two fides> 
grofsly referable a kite when on the wing. 
As foon as the birds are near a-ground 
within the area^ without giving them time 
to light on the green hut> or the braiiches 
and bufties there> he throws as quick as 
he can fev.eral of his falfe kites over their 
heads, and thus frightens the poor things i 
who endeavouring to efcap'e the mock 
jrnemy through the circular trees, run di-* 

QLa rcftly 
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rcftly into the net that covers them ; and 
thus they arc caught in great numbers 
every morning, fometimes even a thou-* 
fand and more, if their paffagc is nume-p 
rous and the Roccolo in a favouraljje fitu- 
ation for fuch a pafTage : nor does the 
Roccolifta defcend from the tower until 
the air grows fo hot as to reftrain the 
birds from their flight, and force them 
to feek for flbelter. The leaft noife in a 
Roccolo would make the birds keep at a 
great diflance ; therefore the Roccolifta 
keeps there quite ftill and iilent, only 
whiftling from time to time through feve- 
ral tin-whiftles hanging at his neck, by^ 
means of which he mimics with great 

exaftnefs the chirping of feveral birds. 
All birds lie very ftill when they, feel 
diemfelves entangled in a net, except the 
kite, who is often caught himfelf in a 
Roccolo when too eager in purfuing the 
fmall birds. A kite, as foon as fallen in, 
fqueaks as loud as he can : but there i? 

always 
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always a man attending theRoccolifta,who 
keeps filently below the tower; ready to 
run and wring the neck of the noify 
kite. 

This fort of bird-cdtching is much fol- 
lowed all over Lombardy and in the Ve- 
netian territories : but I cannot fay whe- 
ther it is common or not in other parts of 
Italy. I only know that in Piedmont it 
is not at all praftifed, though the country 
abounds in feveral places with fmall birds 
of every kind* 

Befides the Roccolo and the common 
way of laying nets, or the going about a 
fhooting with a fowling-piece, we have 
divers other ways of catching birds. One^ 
which I may poffibly call peculiar to us, 
is that' ufed on thofe of our lakes which 
abound with birds of the web-footed 
kind. There in the proper feafoh a hun- 
dred light boats, or more if the width 
of the lake requires it, are provided* 
Each of thefe boats, befides the rower, 

0^3 contains 
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contains a fportfman> who has by his Rdc 
a number of hand-guns ready loaded. The 
boats ftart all at oncp in ^ line from one 
fide of the lake^ and make towards the 
other where the g^me is flown at the fight 
of £o n>any boats and people. As the 
boats approach, the frighted birds rife all 
in a cloud to a certain hight, and fly tor 
wards the oppoflte fide of the lake, whence 
the fpor tfmen ftarted ; and as they are pafling 
over-head, each fportfman difchargcs his 
pieces at them as faft as he can, and makes 
niany birds fall into the water, and often 
into the boats. As this fort of chace is no 
lefs noify than pleafant, there are many 
ladies who partake pf it, and prove very 
good fportfwomen not at all afraid of agun. 
When the fport is over, the dead fowl? 
are colleded and divided aqaongft the 
iportfmen. 

On the laguna's about Venice they have 
likewife another very odd way- of killing 
quantities of thg p^lrpipedous birds that 

ar« 
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are there in great plenty. Several empty 
and uncovered tubs arc funk in (hallows 
within two or three inches of the brim, 
and placed at proper diftancc from each 
other. Many fportfmen, well provided 
with hand-guns ready loaded, and car- 
tridges to load again in cafe of neceflity, 
go in boats to thofe tubs before break of 
day; get into them, and fend the boats 
away. As foon as the day-light ap- 
proaches, the birds fly all about in fearch 
of their food. The fportfmen who ftand 
peeping at the brim of their tubs, fhoot 
at all thofe that come within reach. The 
fport lafts a good part of the morning ; 
and when it is over, the boatmen come 
to fetch the fportfmen out of the tubs ; 
row about collefting the dead floating 
birds; then all go merrily together to 
land, where the game is fairly divid-^ 

ed. 

I might defcribe not a few other me- 
thods ufed ia Italy towards making prey 
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of all kind of birds, could I recoiled: any 
quite fo lingular as thefe already men- 
tioned : and I might alfo take notice of 
our various ways of making war upon the 
inhabitants of the water, had I ever de- 
lighted in this other kind of fport. But 
though I have heard much to this purpofe 
when I was young, yet a courfe of years 
and long abfence have nearly defaced all 
my knowledge on fuch particulars. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

i 

JL H E better fort of people among the 
Italians, like the people of the fame 
rank in moft modern nations, arc not in 
general very fond of procuring themfelves 
pleafure by means of violent exercifc. 
However, it is othcrwife with the com- 
mon people ; and the mentioning a few 
of their diverfions which approach neareft 
to the ancient paleftrical games, together 
with a fuccind: account of fome barbarous 
paftimes^ which are in ufe in fevcral parts 
of Italy, will poffibly not be thought im*- 
proper, as tending to give a little more 
complete idea of the manners of that 
country. 

One of the moft univcrfal diverfions 
among us, and which I believe peculiar 
to Italy, is that of the Pal/one. , A Pallone 
is a leather-ball filled with air, and about 
as big as a man's head. The number of 

thofc 
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diofe that play at the Pallone are generally 
twelve ; that is, fix againft fix. No man 
is reckoned a good play,er» who cannot 
throw the ball at leaft to a hundred yards 
diftance at the firft blow. They ftrike it 
with a wooden inftrument called Bracctale, 
which with regard to its form, bears fome 
refemblance to a muff, and is covered all 
over with fliort wooden fpikes cut in the 
ihape of a diamond. 

Into this inftrument the player intro- 
duces his hand and arm almoft up to the 
elbow, and firmly grafps a pe^ fixed acrofs 
in the inward part of the Bracciale. Thus 
armed, and lightly clad, and each player 
previoufly pofted at a proper diftance from 
each other, fix againft fix ^s I faid, they 
fall to it with great alertn^fs, and ftrike 
the Pallone backwards and forwards witl^ 
as much ftrength and dexterity as they 

' r 

can whenever it comes in their way, or 
run to it when it is at a diftance, all en- 
deavouring to make it ultimately fall far 
from themfelves, and into the ground oc-r 

cupied 
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C^ljpied by their antagonlfts ; very mucU 
upon the plan of tennis-ball^^ fuppofing it 
played by many players. 

This game, which canno^ be played 
but in fpacious places, and moft convc- 
niently by the fide of fome high wall or 
long range of buildings, is very common 
in fummer, towards the latter part of the 
afternoon, in almoft all our towns and 
villages : and it is ufual all over Italy for 
the players of one place, to fend chal- 
lenges to thofe, of another, (fometimes at 
the diftance of a hundred miles and more) 
and invite them to try their Ikill at it for 
a ftated fum of money : on which occa^ 
fions eipecially, great crouds of people 
refort to fee them play ; nor are gentle- 
men and people of rank averfe to be fome- 
times in the number of the players. 

Antpn-maria Salvini has given a full 
detail in print of another Italian game of 
the gymnaftic kind, called Calcwy which 
is likewife played with pallone's and brac^ 
ciale's by two numefous and parti-coloured 
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bands of antagonifts. To Salvini^s work 
I refer the reader for the gratification of 
his curiofity about this game, of which a 
fufficient idea may be formed by only 
cafting a look on the plate prefixed by 
that learned man to his defcription ; and 
I will only add, that this Ca/do is pecuiiar 
to the Tufcans; nay, almoft limited to 
the Florentines, who ftill exhibit it only 
on occafion of fome extraordinary public 
rejoicing. 

My curiofity carried me once in my 
youth to vifit Scandiano *, the birth-place 
of Bojardo, who amongft our poets was, 
in my opinion, the moft richly endowed 
with the rare gift of invention. There I 



* A poor town in die duke of Modena's domi^ 
nions, but a place of fome confideration in Bojardo's 
time, as it was then the chief place of a fmall abfo- 
lute fovereignty, defcended to this poet by a long 
feries of anceftors, who called themfelves counts of 
Scandiano, 
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faw a game of fo fingular a kind,, that I 
cannot pafs it over unnoticed. 

During the months of April and Mzy, 
they have a cuftom there, and in many of 
the neighbouring places (as I was in- 
formed) to peel off the bark of a high 
poplar-tree, and ftrip it of all its branches 
in fuch a manner, as to make the trunk 
perfectly fmooth. 

When the tree is thus prepared, they 
hang on the top of it a certain quantity 
of hams, fowls, and other eatables, which 
are not to be got but by clambering up that 
trunk. The muft vigorous amongft the 
unmarried peafants of the territory em-" 
brace the trunk courageouily, and one at 
a time, as they are drawn by lot: and 
helping thcmfelves by faftening a rope 
round the tree as they afcend,. alternately 
tying and untying it, they endeavour to 
get at the deiired premium. But the 
greateft part of them (fome from a greater, 
fome from a leffer height) are fucceffively 
born down, and, for want of fufficient 

ftrength 
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Arehgth and dexterity. Aide down with 
great velocity to the ground, to the no 
ihidl merrimdnt of the numerous ipec- 
tators of both fexes : arid he who is fd 
fobuft ind fkilful as to reach the top of 
the tree, arid throw dowri the eatables, 
riot drily has theni to hiriifelf, but inftaritly 
becoriies fo great a favourite with the* 
pretty maidens round the. country, that 
happy (he whoni he deigris to pay his ad- 
drefles to, add defire in marriage * 

I have likewife feen in foihe parts of 
Piedmont the young peafants ftand eredS 
in their carts drawn by oxen intoxicated 
with wine. The drunken animals, as it 
may well be imagined, run at a prodigious 
ratr as foon as they are let lobfe, pricked, 
and frightened by the repeated flioutings 
and hideous clamour of a numerous rab- 
ble. TFjie carts are often drawn out of 
the road, over uneven ground, and not 
feldoni overturned into ditches and other 
hollow places, to the great danger of the 
fellows that ride in them, who thus 

madly 
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ttiadly expofe their limbs and life. Yet 
the vanity of appearing fuperior to one's 
neighbour, operates alike in the human 
heart, whether ruftic or civilized; and 
the defire of acquiring diftindtion, as well 
as the certainty, in cafe of good fuccefs, 
of becoming confiderable in the eyes of 
their fweethearts, makes the young pea- 
fants of Piedmont venture upon fo peri- 
lous an exploit with the greateft intrepi- 
dity and alacrity. 

In Piedmont likewife I have in my early 
days been many times a fpeftator of the 
battajola^ as they call it; that is, of a 
battle which was then regularly fought 
on every holiday in the afternoon, be- 
tween many of the inhabitants of one 
part of Turin againft thofe of another 
part; the numbers of each fide always 
increafed by the country-people. The 
place of adion was under the very walls 
of Turin, on the fide of the river Po, 
which runs by it. There the parties, 

which 
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which fbaietlmcs amounted to fbme tfacu- 
Taads, flung ftones at each other with 
flings during many hours with incxpref- 
fible heat and ifury ; each party endeavour- 
ing to put the oppofite to flight, and make 
prifoners, whom they fhaved immediately 
when taken all over the head, and other- 
wife much infulted before they difmiflfed 
them. The battajola was ufually begun 
by boys on both fides ; but ordinarily 
ended by grown men, who were gradually 
fired at the fight of the combat, and by 
the yielding of the boys on one fide when 
overpowered by their opponents. Many 
were the heads broken on fuch occaiions, 
and fcarcely a holiday paflfed without fome 
boy or man being killed. However, this 
ancient cuftom was at laft aboliflied in a 
great meafure when this prefcnt king was 
married to his third wife ; for it happened 
that the new queen, defirous of feeing 
the battajola, went with a great retinue 
to view it from the high wall of the gar- 
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dien which belongs to the royal palace^ 
chufing a place there that was thought out 
of the reach of a fling. Yet fo it hap- 
pened that one of the flingfmen had tlie 
infolence to fling a fl:one where (he was^ 
an4 one of her ladies was hit by it; which 
made the king refolve to put an end to 
this brutal diverfion by a moft rigid pro- 
clamation, and by fending foldiers to dif- 
perfe the rabble as foon as they prepared 
to aflfemble ; fo that at prefent the batta- 
jola conflfls only of a few daring boys, 
who go te fight at a much greater dii^ 
tance of the town than they ufed to do 
before that accident happened. 

Nor are thefc the only perilous diver* 
fions pradiifed in Italy. Thofe who de- 
light in viewing prints> may poflibly re- 
collect the having feen one done by a &•*- 
mous maft^j ( if have now forgot his 
name) which is commonly called Ilponte 
di Pifa ft be bridge ofPifaJ as it reprefents 
a kind of battle that ufed often to be 
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fought on the bridge of that town by two 
parties, the combatants all clad in iron- 
armour, with iron-helmets on their heads, 
and furioufly wielding heavy clubs Tn or* 
der to get pofleffion of the bridge. Many 
in the fcuffle had their heads and linibs 
broke, in ipight of their helmets and ar- 
mour, and many more were beaten or 
pu{hed head-long into the Arno beneath. 
It is true that thofe who thus fell, wef-fe 
immediately taken out of the water by 
the boatment ported in the river for this 
purpofe : but as too many lives were loft 
every year at this terrible diverfion, the 
government has in my time put a ftop to 
it, and only a few boys are fufFered fome- 
^ times to fight with their fifts for the 
^conqueft of the bridge ; a thing which is 
alfo very cuftomary in Venice, It is ob^- 
feryable that in the print above mentioned, 
the combatants are reprcfented naked, 
though in truth they fought completely 
armed. 
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In many parts of the Romagna and the 
Marca, the pradtice of bull-baiting is much 
followed ; and in my late vifit to Ancona, 
I faw a very fhowy kind of amphitheatre 
eredled on purpofe in the market-place 
for the exhibiting of this diverfion in car- 
nival-time, where numbers of fpedtators 
may conveniently fit and fee the bulls^ 
feveral of whom afford good fport to thofe 
who are pleafed with fuch diverfions, by 
tofling many Corfican dogs, which are 
reckoned the fierceft we have in Italy. 

Nor arc We totally without horfe- races; 
though, to fay the truth, fuch as are cuf^ 
tomary in divers of our towns, cannot but 
appear childifh and ridiculous when com- 
pared to thofe of Newmarket, becaufe our 
horfes are every where, but in Afti *, made 
run without riders, and generally along 
one of the longeft ftreets. • Yet it is not 
unpleafant to fee the fpirit of our horfes 
on fuch occafions, and with what emula- 

• A town .about twenty miles diftant from Turin. 
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tion they ftrive to out-run each other, 
each appearing defirous to gain the prize 
for his owner ; which prize ufually con- 
fifts in a piece of velvet or fcarlet cloth* 
At thefe races bets are often laid on this 
and that horfe : yet never with that uni- 
verfal eagernefs which is fo obfervable at 
the Englifli races. 

But one of the moil remarkable among 
our public diverfions, is that of the regatta 
at Venicc> where on particular days the 
gondoliers ftrive to out- row each other on 
their grand canal, or about the Laguna. 
When the town is vifited by any royal 
* perfoiiage, a regatta is commonly one of 
the paftimes given by the republic : and 
the emulous rowers are on fuch occafions 
accompanied from their ftarting-place to 
the end of their courfe by many b^rks 
magnificently equipped, reprefenting the 
cars of Apollo, Venus, Neptune, and other 
deities, or fome other ihowy and fanciful 
objedt : fo that on fuch occafions Venice 
fcems a town contrived by magic; as many 
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EogIi(h gentlemen faid when they faw the 
regatta that was exhibited not many years 
ago to honour and divert one of their 
princes* 

Many more arc thofc of our public excr- 
cifes, which require cither dexterity, or 
llrength, or both : but moft of them have 
been defcribed by travellers who have 
undertaken to write upon Italy ; and of 
thefe, many are neither interefting nor 
fingular, as for inftancc, tennis-ball, pall- 
mall, or billiards ; and many are not 
known to me fo well as to warrant a par* 
ticular defcription. I ihall therefore con- 
clude this chapter with this fingle obfer- 
vation ; that Mr. Sharp, who profefles to 
give a ftrik«ng picture of Italian manners 
and cufloms, has almoft intirely omitted 
to take notice of our paftimes and diver- 
sions, public as well as private ; and not 
faid a fingle word about thofe Italian games 
and exercifes that require great ftrength 
imd great dexterity ; fo that his book may 
eaiily betray his reader into the erroneous 
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belief that the whole Italian nation is ut- 
terly deftitute of fuch exercifes and games^ 
and has almofl no other public fhows and 
public amufements, fave thofe that are de- 
pendant on the fuperftitious pradticesr of 
their religion, feveral of which he has de- 
fcribed with a moft invidious prolixity: 
and I leave it even to his admirers, if Jjg 
has any, to judge whether his method is 
very proper to convey juft ideas of any 
people, whofe charafter for manlinefs or 
effeminacy depends in a good meafure on 
forbearing or pradifing thofe g^mes and 
exercifes, which call neceflarily forth the 
powers of the mind, as well as thofe of 
the body. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

\y H E N I firft mentioned the morning 
prayers ufcd by the Italians, I had fome 
intention of giving an account of the man- 
ner in which the great eft part of them 
acquit themfelves of thofe duties which 
are impofed upon them by their religion : 
but that thought flipped then in a manner 
through my fingers, and I went on talk- 
ing about their breakfafts, their dinners, 
and other things, nor could recoiled: my-r 
felf until I got a little too far frpm my 
mark. Let me do here what I ought to 
have have done in that place. 

The Italians, like thf? £nglifh> ^^^ ^ot 
very fond of going jo church on worjking 
days : yet there are fome perfons, women 
cfpepiaily, who will have their mafs every 
mprning, and their benediftion every 
evening, particularly if there is 9: church 
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in their neighbourhood, where they may 
have both withput any §reat ijiconvc* 

nience. 

Many of my readers know very well 
what mafles and benediftipns are, or may 
eafily know, either by afking their parfou, 
or by only ftepping into one of our ppjpiih 
chapels here in London at the proper 
hours ; therefore I fhall fpare myfelf the 
trouble of defcribing them s hut going on 
with the thread of my ftory, I fay that 
our churches, which are almoft empty on 
working days, are generally full on holi- 
days, particularly in the morning. 

Every body has heard ox read fome- 
thing of the churches of Italy y how fine 
many of them are ; and how pompoufiy 
adorned. On holidays, and before break 
of day, their bells are in motion, and the 
lower kind of people then haften to hear 
the mafs. As every church has, at leaft, 
three altars, and our priefts and friars are 
snany^ fo there ar? in all churches s^ many 
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mafles to be heard as one chufes, which 
are continued from the very firft appear- 
ance of the morn till a little after noon. 

About the middle of the morning the 
genteel people begin to make their appcar- 
j^nee at church, the ladies attended by their 
fervants and cicifbeo's, if they have any, 
A cicifbeo who goes to church with his 
lady, on their approach to the church - 
door, fteps forward to hold up the cur- 
tain to her, and goes to the holy water, 
in which he dips the extremity of his 
middle finger, and offers it to her, that flic- 
may crofs herfelf with it ; which flie docs 
inmiediatcly, not forgetting to return 
thanks with half a curtefy. 

We have no pews in our churches; but 
only benches or chairs, that are fit both 
for kneclin|; and fitting. In thofe churches 
where there are only chairs^, their fervants 
or Ae fcxton reacKes pne to any lady or 
gentleman. But in thofe churches where 
there are Qnly benches;^ a lady hailens 
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where flie fees a vacant place, or, if all 
the benches are occupied, where any man 

is placed. A man on the approach of a 

« 

woman, though but tolerably drefTed, and 
no matter her age, prefently rifcs off the 
bench, and gives up his place to her. She 
kneels for a moment ; croffes herfelf ; 
mumbles a jQiort prayer, (generally an ave 
marlaj \ and if there is no mafs ready at 
any of the altars, fits down till one be- 
gins. But if there is one juft beginning, 
Ihe continues kneeling until it is a little 
advanced ; then fits ; and kneels no more 
while it lafts, except when £hc hears the 
little bell that is rung when the prieft 
elevates the hoft, Her kneeling at thi« 
time is accompanied with an air of recol- 

• • • * 

Icdio.n, and a very humble attitude. 

When that rra{s is over to which (he 
has turned her face, (he ftill fits a while : 
then kneels again ; mutters another ave 
maridy or any other (hort prayer; croficfs 
herfelf 5 takes up the prayer-book in which 
fhe has been reading during the greateft 

part 
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part of the mafs ; gives it to her fervani 
or cicifbeo; or puts it ii>her pocket; takes 
up her fan that was laid on the bench ; 
croffes herfelf again ; curtfies to the great 
altar; goes to the holy water, which when 
fhe has any gentleman in her company. 
is given her, or takes it herfelf if fhe has 
none ; croffes herfelf again ; curtefies again 
to the great altar, as alfo to any body of 
her acquaintance whom fhe fees looking 
at her ; and then walks out of the church, 
if fhe has no farther bufinefs there ; that 
is, if fhe does not go to the confeflional, 
where good ladies make it generally a rule 
to go once a month. 

With regard to the men, at church they 
generally fland, efpecially the young and 
gay ; and only bend a little the right kn^e 
and incline the head at the elevation of 
the hofl : and what is flill lefs exemplary, 
they whifper often in each other's ears, 
and point at the fair that come in and 
go out ; for which they are upraided in 
4uc time by the. lent-preachers, who tell 

them 
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them of the fcandal they give by fuch a 
prepofterous condadt, and of the great de-^ 
cency obfervedby Heretics and Turks iu 
their ads of devotion. 

Though our churches are many, as Hfo 
the mafles celebrated in then^ yet feme 
of them are wonderfully crouded on a 
holiday in the morning, becaufe (contrary 
to what is done in England) no body ab- 
flains from going to church on a holiday, 
net even thofe who make nothing of re- 
ligion, as it is one of the fettled ways of 
filling up time. In all our great towo^ 
there are always two, three, or more 
churches, which we call aJ/a moda^ 
ffajhionablejy in which you are always 
fure towards noon to fee the beft com^ 
pany. 

I have taken notice that the people In 
France are very fond of velpers in the 
afternoon; but my countrym.w do not 
love vefpers. They croud in the evening 
at the benedidion, which is rendered, a 
glorious fight by a vaft iUuniination ^ by 

the 
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the folemnity of fome fliort prayers fung 
before it ; and by the great concourfe of 
ladies that refort to it. This lad: is an 
incitement not to be pafTed unnoticed^ as 
the Italians never care for going to any 
place that is not vifited by the fex. And 
our priefts and friars know very well how 
to fill their churches with ladies by a 
benediction, giving them fome piece of 
fine mufic, and contriving to have it when 
they return from their evening walk arid 
hafte to their fupper, or converfatdone*Sp 
or to the opera and the play. Priefts and 
fl'iars get fomething by thus filling a 
church, as they have always one or two 
fellows, who go about the church coUedt^ 
ing alms and prefenting a bag faftened at 
the end of a long pole to every body within 
the diftance of it. 

Someof our great people are but feldom 
feen at church, becaufe they [have their 
chapels at home. This privilege they 
cafily obtain from Rome by means of a 

fmall fum of money : and when they have 
2 a chapel. 
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a chapelt they ibon find fbme poor priejfl 
who for a few pence will come to give 
them a mafs any morning they chufe, and 
without putting them to the expence of a 
domeftic chaplain. 

This is the general manner of fpending 
a holiday in Italy with refpedt to the reli- 
gious duties that attend it : and I am 
pretty fure that my account of it will 
give my reader no great opinion of Italian 
devotion. However, let him not forget 
that thofe who ftridUy adhere to the rules 
of Chriftianity, are but few any where, 
and that every where there are alfo thofe 
who make it a point to perform all ads 
of religion with the greateft attention 
and fincerity. Whoever paints the man- 
ners of the plurality of any country, has 
at beft but a poor pidure to paint. 

Italy, by fuperficial and prejudiced 
foreigners, is generally defcribed as a land 
Overflowing with the fnpft abfurd fupcr- 
ftitioh: but though feveral of our religious 
rites and cerenionies may perhaps dcfcrvc 

this 
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this ccnfurc, yet I could almoft wifli that 
the better fort of my countrymen would 
turn a little fuperftitious, rather than be- 
have with fo much airinefs and cavalier- 
nefs whenever they refort to a holy 
place. 

There Is no need of obferving that this 
account regards only what is called the 
polite part of the nation. As to the low 
people and and the peafantry, I have al- 
ready faid that they are in general ftridt 
followers of fxich modes of religion as arc 
prefcribed them by their ecclefiaflical fu- 
periors ; and the reader has already feen 
them preceding a Madona of wood or a 
Saint of pafteboard, devoutly finging with 
a wax-candle in their hands, and hanging 
votive pidlures, filver hearts, and wooden 
limbs to the altars of thofe fuppofed inha- 
bitants of heaven, by whom they fancy 
they have been affifted in their neceflities, 
cured of their diftempers, or delivered from 
fome danger. Mr. Sharp infills, with 
great rage, that they are abfolute idolaters 
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for fo doing ; but I am pretty fure that 
the poor fimpletons mean welU and will 
not with their idolatry make heaven fo 
very angry as they have made that genth^ 
man. 
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A.FTfeR having raid fo much of the 
nature, inanners, . and. cuftoms of my 
coun.try9ien, it wijl not be amifs to be- 
flow a cKapter or two on the land they 
inhabit, its climate, its produdUojis, and 
its animals. But the reader has feen 
enough of my plan, not to fuppofe that I 
mean a regular piece of natural hiftory* 
I mean only a view of Italy in fuch a 
light as correfpbnds with the reft of the 
defign. ' 

And i^rft with regard to the climate, 
many of my Engliih friends have often 
made tne fmile on a cold day, by aiking 
whether we had any fuch <iold in Italy ? 
Indeed the tvinter is much more fevere in ' 
our northern and weftern parts, than ia 
London and the counties round it. Id^ 
Turin, and Milan efpecially, and of courfe 
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in the intermediate country, I have fcen 
many times the ground covered with a 
deep {now for two mcSiths together, and 
longer. Nothing is then to be feen in 
our ftreqts but men wrapped up to the 
nofe in their great coats, and women hid- 
ing their faces in * ^their muffs. Our 

houfes at this time have an additibnal 

• • • • ' 

<:afement on the outfide of their windows, 

and thick curtains are hung at the doors 

of our churches. No verdure then of 

any foi;t^ The naked trees are all made 

white, by the froft. The fmaller rivers 

and brooks full of ice, and fome of them 

quite frozen. Not an infe£t is to be icen; 

and no birds, but clouds of, fparrows and 

of crows. The whole land in fine is no- 

thing then but a vaft hoary defert, circled 

found by an immenfe chain of hoary 

mountains : and yct.the.people are never 

fo chearful as during the continuance of 

^is fort of weather : for then the towns 

abound more with diversions than in the 
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%ttict feafofl. The rich itniife tlietii* 
felves With plays> opera's, aflcmblics, balls, 
cohcerts, inafcarades, long dinners, and 
long fuppers J while large diftributions of 
food and drink at the gates of palates and 
con^i^nts cotftfoft the poor. And as to 
the country, the peafahts croud in their 
{tables with their cows and oxen, and 
there ling, dance, tell ftories, work, and 
make love ; regularly vifited by their par- 
fons, who go often to ^Mfift in eating the 
potenta'^i and favoured likewife with the 
company of the elderly gentlewomen in 
their neighbourhood, who not fcldom con- 
dcfcend to pafs the evening with theni> 
giving good advice to the maidens, and 
helping them to fpin a diftafTor two. 

A thaw at laft puts an end to this mixed 

fcene of rigour and comfort, and in a few 

sdays the face of things if intirely changed* 

Spring advances with great rapidity in thd 

^ 1 have already faid, that the poleiita is a kiiid o^ 
pudding made with the flower of t^rk^y.-corn. 

S a Italian 



UtHan tlimates «n4 a viYi4 ttr^t is i^ 
moSk iuaaediaCely ^rmd oter fidds ttd 
meadows. The trees hoftea to Uoflbm : 
thefeatbered kindretttrn£romtfaeica«*£des ; 
and a new ibrt of ddight is iofiiied into 
every heart. By degrees the air grows 
hot. About the end of May it is intenie. 
The corn is ready for the rcviper in June 
and July $ the mulberry-tree afiords £bod 
to the filk-worm in Auguft and Septem- 
ber I and the grape is liberal c^ her juice 
in October and November* Snch is the 
coorfe of the feafons in the northern and 
treftern parts oF Italy : I mean chiefiy the 
Inland parts in thefe quarters. 

Let us now ftep over the rocks of the 
Liguf ian hills and the cliffs of the Apen* 
nine, and let us fee what is the condition 
of the inhabitants of the maritime fhores« 
With them the winter is, in general, £o 
mild, that they never lofe the idea of ver- 
dure. The fnow fcarcely ever refts an 
hour on their ground. Their vines put 
on a hew drefs almoil as foon as they have 
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caft off the old : all fort of fruit fuccc^d 
each other With rapidity; and their orange 
and lemon- trees never ccafe their alteration 
of leaves, flowers, and fruit. 

Th% vaft range of mountains which 
divides thefc countries, feels a winter of 
the moft ex^uifite feverity, and pf a very 
lon^ contimiance. During many a, winter 
the people are wholly confined to their 
huts and cottages, where they have plenty 
of nothing but of .firing; where they 
niake hats of cliips ; eat quantities of 
chefnut3> apples, dry peache$, cheefe and 
polenta; but feldbm tafte wheat -bread, 
meat, or fiflj ; and where they divert 
thenifelves as well as they can. In fum« 
mer, to be fare, they are better off; for 
then, with the afliftance of vegetables and 
the birds they catch» they have a tolerable 
variety of food . Their general occupation 
in fummer, is the pruning of their trees^ 
the tending of their flocks ; enjoying the . 
purer air and the moft^ pidurefque land* 
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/Shapes that can pof^bly be imagined* I 
liave more than once crofled both tlfc 
Alps and the Apennine, and chiefly in 
feveral of thofe places that lopk fq awful 
jtnd difm^l at a dif^ance ; and was alwajrs 
delightfully furprifed by fonie uncommoa 
and diverfified fcene that almoft at eyery 
flep prcfcnted itfclf to my eyes. Many o£ 
fheir higher tops are thick-fhaded with 
paks^ firs^ and beech -trees^ beiides the 
numberlefs chefnut-trees that cover their 
ilopine fides ; and their vallies are fo 
prodigiopfly fertile^ and fo romantically 
)>eautiful» that I often wondered how the 
whole nation could abflain from flocking 
there, 9t leaft as foon as the'fummer grants 
tl)em a free paffage. 

Italy is a country of a diyerfity almoft 
infinite in its climate ; but, in general, 

r 

(efpecially in the fouthern parts) the heat 
is bcyoncj all comparifon predominantt 
T]icre itis indeed exccflive for many dayS| 
^^ §?5?fall^ verjr tioubj^fpme to thof^ 




tmOngil the natives who want the taieaiis 
of refrdhing themfelves at home ^ with 
bathing^tubsy or bther fuchconvenicncics. 
The rich can at willicreeri thcmfelvcs 
from the greatcft heat in Italy,, as. they 
can, from the greateft. cold in England : 
and this might have eafily been guefFed 
by Mr.' Sharp, and kept him from exag- 
gerating as he has done on this trifling 
fubjefl:* I am glad when I fee him fitting 
in hi^ elbow chair by a good iSre, his aihi- 
able family round him^ eating a chedrful 

meal^ and lovingly drinking each other^s 

health. I often gaze with rapture on fuch 

delightful fcenijs in Mr. Sharp's cbuntry : 

but how can; I forbear to pity him that 

ixever enjoyed the like in ihine.? and how 

can I be pleafed when he has little more 

to fey of mc^ but that I fit panting on the 

fide of a -room in a cailico-^gown for hours 

together t wholly occupied in wiping off the 

Jweat that runs in channels down my hdy^ 

J5.urely he has kept company with v^ry fat 
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people in Italy^ wh(» geaer^fiy hats j^ta^ 
mctf and has ntv9t entered the houfe of a 
fiendeir Italian i;rhen he fpeoks in. this 
firauiy and defcrlbeBOUriiumraenaa fa vaj 
difagTceable to us all. Howeve£;I hase 
no objediOA to his preferring the climate 
of England to that of Italy \ nay, the 
laft time I was on our fide of the Alps 1 
have oftentimes been of his opinion^ eipe- 
cially when I was on a dufty foad, or ki 
a bad inn« But it is hard to ^ttle the 
ballance of good and bad in cHniatM. 
When I refled; that thofc who can have a 
conftant good : fire in winter are far frotn 
being the multitude in any codntry, and 
when I confidcr that the poor are better 
off in ft hot than in a cold feaibn ' all the 
world over 5 then my ofnoion ilagger^, 
and I always end my meditations with 
concluding, that that climats is more dc- 
firable where the winter is ihwt, and of 
courfc the fummer long,, even though it 
/liould be ibmethirig incommodioatt oa 

account 



ttccoant of heat. Bot let x» go on w!th 
our principal fubjed:. 

Thofe travellers wha go ta Italy by the 
way of Ftance, generally enter it by the 
way of Piedmont, where Italy properly 
begins, 

ftedmont is a large province, almoft 
quite flatr and fb well watered by the 
nuniberlefe rivets and brooks which flow 
dawn from the Alps, that few kingdoms 
tcan boaft of any trad of land fo fertile^ 
iaiid fo varioufly produAive as this. There 
you iee numerous herds of cattle in rich 
pafiures t va(l^ fields that yield the beft 
conei and the beil hemp ; and there we 
every where fuch plantations of malberries, 
as, upon an average, annually produce near 
two millions fterling. 

There is befides in Piedmont a fine 
breed of horfes and of other animals; and 
the whole country i& fp weH Jftored with 
trees of many kinds, as^ to fiirniih the 
inhabitants with timb^^f for all their ne**- 
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ccffideSt and with all the wood Aey want 
for firing* 

The oidy thing produced by this pro- 
vince which is not oniverially ezcellenty 
though it is plentiful^ is the wine : but 
the lower ikirts of the neighbouring Alps* 
and die loiig chains of fmall hills^ which 
furround it on nutny fides, fumi(h us wiA 
feveral kinds of the very beft; though at 
firft not much to the tafte of tho& ftrangers 
who have been long accuftomed to drink 
the wines of Porlaigal and France. And 
yet fome fi>rts of wine in Piedmont have 
been within theie few years brought fo 
fuch perf0&ion, as to be nearly niiftaken^ 
both by , natives and ftrangers, fome for 
Burgundy, fome for Hermitage, and ev^i 
fome for Champaign. Nothing is moK 
improved of late years than (he nianage- 
ment of vines itx this province ; , and all 
forts of fruit arp alfo cultivated there with 
the greateft fuccefs ; fo that it is an ob^r« 
yation I h^ye hpard made by ftrangers, di^t 

the 
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the king of Sardinia may have^ if he 
pleafes, a better defert of fruit than any 
fovereign in Europe* 

From Piedmont, without flopping ii 
the province of Montferrat and fomt 
others, chiefly abounding in good wino 
. land fine iilks, we enter the Milanefe : 
aod of this traift of Italy I have little to 
^ay, but that it is full as fertile as Pied- 
jnont, and even exceeds it in fome refpefts. 
And it is a pretty ftriking proof of its fer- 
tility, that, though it is but as large ai 
Pevonfhii^, or as Yorkfhire at moft, yet 
in the fpace of fix years during the laft 
war, the emprefs - queen drew from it ' 
^orty - two millipn^ of Milanefe livrcs, 
(near a million and a half fterling) the 
whole fairly exported in fpecic into Ger- 
jn^ny ;, and yet the Milanefe have * ftlU 
lived on at the ufual ratej that is, very 

fplendidly and profuf(jIy» 

» 

The ftates of Parma, Modena, and 
^^ntua, and the territories of Bdlogna 
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and Fcrrara, are little infcriour m point of 
fertility to the Milanefe, and produce 
great quantities of corn, wincj filk, hemp, 
and cattle. The fame is te be faid of the 
provinces which the Venetians poffefs in 
Italy ; fo that from the Alps of Piedmont 
down to the Venetiaa Laguncs, an acre of 
land not cultivated is fcarcely to be fccn : 
and this fertility, as I faid, is owing te 
the water flowing down from the Alps on 
one fide, and from the Apennine, on the 
bther; which waters are conduced wherc- 
cver' the inhabitants chufe, at* no very 
grcaf expcncc, and by means of many ca- 
nals, fome of which have been made ktrge 
tnough to anfwer thi purpofes of inland 
navigation as well as thofe of agricultme^ 
Almoft^ ^Tt the waters on the weft and 
north of Italy, fal! ultimately into the Po, 
and renderit one of the tnoft eonfiderabic 
rivers in Europe^ extending itfelf mor« 
than thred hundred and. fifty mile$ from 
Its fource abovi^ R^onigi in Piedmont |o 

Syie. Adriatic* 
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fiat be&ies ihe groit OMM^ 
.cncompsfs 4lieie provinces almoSl ,on isntefy 
£siio» 4h4^ff^ tlittm the ap|marattce of ita 
iixutitiife flDpbhtieiLtr^^ there areHlh nf 
a moctef ^te heigjbt* V9hick border eacb pr<K 
^nna. ll»cfe Mils are ail fo frui tfni aiwl 
4{4«slam^ tbiat cur tidbUxty have £Hcd tJiem 
.with their villa%# The PkdnionteFe have 
vbat & caQed jLi^ XIoIUm i idiat isp u ridg^ 
i^f low liilU/ wkkh bbgins net faarfrom 
T^fini ^^d 4C(mtimiea alotig the banks of 
4lie Bo fcHT alxMit .;69rty or fifty joiile^ aU 
covered widilxbuTes iitti vin^rar^s* except 
ti £eWt>f the highefttop^j ftfid £:oin all 
]>aitt6 <^ this ridge you have exteafive pro* : 
fped<» vvhicb are fbldom os aever eajoyed 
by ftrangers^ becau^ the towsis^ and vll« 
iagcs thick-fcatt^ed ail over them,, are 
not famed /or pi&ureSi ftatuest and car« 
nival^diverfions. The fame tnay be faid^ 
as I have already hinted* Otiiht M^unt^ 
Brianza, which terminates^ the Milanefe 
€Q the fide of Switzerland, and of the hills 
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.i& iheiieighbourhoodo£Bergain»,Br^a^ 
\Verona, Vicenza^ and Padua, where yoo 
: fee on all parts, as on the Maunt^BriaMza, 
innumerable mills, turned by artificial 
-ftreams, feme for reeling filk > (like that 
Vhich I havefccn at Derby). fome for 
grinding corn ; ibme for fawing. planks; 
:£>me for manufacturing iron^ cloth, paper, 
and other things • There it is, that 
4fbreigners, if they would (ake the ttoubie,^ 
'ttiight iee what the Italians zr^ | . what 
itheir fkill and ingenuity in arts and manu- 
l^dures ; and what their riches* 

^ I hiave the more willingly mentioned 
thefb feveral ridges of hills, as I have but 
ieldom or never met in the books of 
Engliih travellers with any account^ even 
fliort and imperfedl, of thofe parts of 
northern and weftern Italy, which are, 
one may fay, but a ftone's- throw from the 
great road of Rome. Thefe gentlemen 
tell you of Turin, Milan, Brefcia, Venice^ 
and feme other towns on that fide, that 

they 
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they arc very well built towns» vcty po- 
pulous, and very rich j but they never tell 
by what means they are, and have been» 
maintained for fo long a fpace of time ix^ 
the ftate they defcribe them. 

With regard to Tufcany, the Papal ftate 
beyond Bologna, and the kingdom of Nap- 
pies, I have not fo much to fay, as of the 
Cifalpine fide of Italy; becaufe, excepting 
a few parts of the Romagna and the^ 
Marca, it never was in my power to exa-» 
mine them fo attentively, as to make me 
venture upon a defcription. However^ 
one may colle£t from the feveral accounts 
of itinerary writers, that Tufcany is one 
of the moft fruitful and beft cultivated 
countries in Europe, and that it abounds 
with arts and manufaAures as much as 
any province that can be named. That it 
is as moft travellers have defcribed it^ the 
beauty of Florence, Pifa, Leghorn, Lucca> 
and feveral other towns of the Tufcans, is 
an undeniable proof; for certainly the]p 

co,ul4 
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could never be ib beautiful as thejrar^ 
if their tenitories were Qot j[mtful^ and 
their inhabfitvits ioduftripus. The Papal 
ftate> beiides the territories of Bologxu 
and Ferrara^ has many trads very ^eU 
cultivated and peopled^ -though it has i»eiiy 
that are little lefs than defart : aad as to 
the kingdom of Naples^ fome of its pro-- 
vinces have the reputation in It^y of be-- 
ing. upon the whole Hill more fertile and 

more various in their produdtions than even 

•* • . ■ ■ 

Lombardy and Piedmont ; and they muft 
certainly be fo; othefwife their capital 
town^ which contains <at leaft half the 
number of people in London^ could cer^ 
tainly not fubiift. 

But let me not omit th^ narrow flreak 
of land^ which lies on the Tyrrhene iok 
I mean only that trad: which is parti/ 
pofleiTed by the king of Sardinia^ and 
partly by the Genoefe. The land there 
can neither boaft of paflures covered with 
fat oxen^ nor of fields rich^ in corn and 

hemp. 
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Ibtemp^ as Piedmont, and Lombardy. It 
is a rocky country, almoft without tim- 
ber, and not much abounding in wine : 
and yet the inhabitants have no reafon to 
envy their neighbours : for, befides their 
lemons and oranges, which yield a pretty 
income, they have a tree that makes them 
ample aniends for whatever they may 
want* The tree I mean^. is the olive, 
which thrives there better perhaps than in 
any other part of the known world. 
. To give ibme idea of the advantage the 
Genoefe reap by the olive-tree, I muft 
tell my^ reader, that on the weftern extre-^ 
mityof their country, there is an inde- 
pendent principality fo very fmall, that I 
liave leifurely walked it backwards and 
-^forwards in a day, holding ian Umbrella in 
my hand becaufe it was a rainy day. 

This empire in miniature is little more 

than fix miles long> and little more than 

half a mile broad whereiit is bro^deft; 

, And yet there are upon it t\vo towns 

Vqj.. II. T (Monaci? 
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(Mohtacb ^nd Mi^htonk) Which cmtm 
*ih6nt ^Rve thovtfnsid kihftbitfthes l>aween 
•both: % vniagfet(«.<>cdabruha') i^Mi aboiit 
^our liiiridfea fdufe in it; snd iibbut 'fn 
^liuiidred -ihhabitants more, Syho 'live it 
^fingfe houfes ^ttd in cdttdgcs fcdttcred 
up tind down flic iti6uiltainihdt*lflaits it 
/on ^thc north, as^fhfe feiEi^oes on <ihe ^ibuth. 
Is It not a 'little furprffirig that abotit fix 
thbufand people cah find' their fuftciiancc 
in a tf ftdl of land fcarcely four miles 
fquare, and at a'cbnliderable diftancte from 
all populous towns ? yet it is ftill 'inore 
furprifinjg, that ^hlioft' the whole of their 
fuftenabcfe atifes^frdm their oil,'wbith*fh«y 
have there in fuch' Quantity, that 'the^ thir- 
teenth part of it/ which they^give in'iunB, 
ftnd as fub}e€ts, to their fovefeipi, forms 
an iikroMe to him of about foUr thbufand 
pounds fterling : fo that, fuppofing aH the 
^t^iief s of oliVe-^trees there vtty feithful in 
ghring'the full thirteenth part of their oil 
to their fovereigft, the oil produced by* fo 

fmali 
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4nw}lva.ti:a(St.of 4and m.uit b.e wprjtb $hir- 
•jteen ,uaic;s iopj- tji.oufan.d .pouuftd i :tbat,is, 
j^bove (fifty i^ou^ind -pounds ilf^rliog. J^a4 
any man fo many acres of land along X^^X 
coaft as fome dukes have in England, how 
much do you think he would, be worth ? 
Wc are therefore not to wonder, if the 
Genoefe, many parts of whofe territory 
along that coaft arc ftill better than the 
principality of Monaco, have jnany rich 
fubje<l3:s : we are not to wonder when we 
read in Addifon, and in other travel- 
writers, that there are in Genoa fevcral 
palaces fo large and fo magnificent, as 
to be fit for kings and emperors ; and 
we are not to wonder if fo fmall a ftate 
can boaft of feveral families, fuch as the 
Doria, Spinola, Grimaldi, and others, 
whofe names are as well known as 
thpfe of the moft illuftrious perfons ia 
the weftern world. Wherever intrinfic 
and real riches abound, great buildings 
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will be raifed^ and great families will be 
formed upon the leaft concurrence of 
induftry with a favourable turn of for- 
tune. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP, xxxvni. 



X HAVE juft faid a word en fajfant la 
the preceding chapter, of the breeds of 
horfes that are in Piedmont \ and every 
body that has feen Turin, and the king 
of Sardinia*^ ftables and ftuds in feveral 
parts of that province, will eafily allow, 
that there are a good many fine horfes both 
for the coach and faddle. The fanje may 
be faid with regard to feveral provinces; 
that lye along the Po, and efpecially that 
called the Polefine beyond Ferrgira, where 
they have feveral breeds much elleeqied 
ajl over Italy, 

« 

But the kingdom of Naples is the coun-p 
try, which in this particular furpafles all 
othet parts of Italy, This kingdom 
abounds in horfes that are ftrong, weU 
ipade,. mettiefome^ and withal of a higl^ 

T 3 ftature 
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ftaturc and impofipg air, I do not pre- 
tend to any ikill on this head, and can 
only judge of them, either at fecondhand, 
or by the fimple efFeft which the fight of 
a horfc produces on a flight infpedion. 
Judging in^ this manner, I fzyr that the 
fcvcfal fets of Neapolitan horfels which I 
havd feeii in the king^s ftablcB atVcrfaallcs> 
»t ccr^laiAly not inferiour to thi^ very 
fincft tShat-are purehotfed for that monarch 
in the Holftein, in Denmark, and in* Spain 
itfelf. I hare bcfides feen another fct at. 
Madrid, and ordered hy that king from 
thc^ couiifry iXrherc he had long reigned.; 
and that ftt, when kd in the fun^ ap- 
l^ared a$ if they' hid been gilded with^ 
gold. That indeed was the very ftneft fet 
of horfes that I ever faw any whercv I- 
hive likewife heard many travellers fpeak 
in very emphatic terms of the great mim-- 
bef s, as well as of the great beauty of t^ 
horfes which are fo be feen in Na^leSr 
and all accounts feem to agree, that that 

kingdom 



iqp^ Fopif rkajjl,© in. tk^s, pjffticql^r,, 

^^ifi xet, JVfo.. Sharf* v<ho is v-97, difufe 
op, ^hfi ijipilijjs i)i^ <?o^^i«ncei(j 9^ life tc^ 
hft rcnwke4 m thgt cijlar, (yhic^ yst If^ 
has. Ac aift qf ejftt^orphpAng^ ij>t<i gKj,,. 
yer^ afld, iiu;Qftveuiiencicis) fc^jfcflg; i^e^.^ 
tio;is iljs horf?s ^ as: i| ^^qrfcs, ^oA^?4 qC 
being r<5al riches* gia^ j^ftl cony^nie^cie^, 
wer^ fQ yeicy vc^ef.%\A^ aa. oVj^ei^, ^ ijo^; 
ta <fef«?:v^ (he If aft ^jtcQtioft frpm a tfay<^ 
wri|e;«. He j^^s? QVfr- this af (idle Vfith, 
Qnly- i«fo?eu9g h^ ^^n^^n^t, thfit <?/; 

fiaroed ^ings^t of -mbi^ib- it is ev^ d^ficuJi 
to pKQCure a pair i and this may b« scr^, 
tmci fQr aught I ^xtfiW i though it is flill 
credible, th«t with nwney many ^ pair^ 
o^ay very well be |rocure<}« 

Hfi cannot have a^ed quite feirly nei-f. 
ther* when he aflUrca us, that the Italiaa 
horfes wd the Italian poftillions. are ioi 
very bad> that one m^ give what fcope 6e 

T 4 pkafit 
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^teafes to bis fancy ^ and yet wili never imd^ 
gine half their difagreeabknefs. I do nofi 
know in what the agreeablenefs of poft- 
horfcs and poftillions confifts, according to 
Mr. Sharp's notions ; but I know, that 
this way of telling things, as I have al- 

• • _ 

ready obfcrved, betrays more rtiorofenefs 
and ill-will> than judgment and love of 
truth ; and is indeed perfedly ridiculous, 
if it be true that the eutre is always ridi- 
cfulous. • The fadl is^ that the poft-horfes 
arc in general very good all over Italy, and 
that our poftillions generally drive at a 
great rate, trotting their horfes on any af^ 
cent and defccnt that will poflibly permit 
if, and galloping on flat ground rather ia^ 

a dpfpcradd-way than otherwife : and that 
this is a' feiSl, I ap^ieal to any .£ngli(h 
gentleman who has rid poft through Italy, 

* 

^nd not gone hundreds and hundreds of 
miles with the famd cattle, as Mr. Sharp 
has done id my cjerfain knowledge. 
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flowever the nuiSiber of hbffcs is not 
pf oportionably fo large in Italy as in Eng- 
land, cfpecially that of faddle-horfes ; and. 
this becaufe the Italians travel little* 
through -their country, as I faid, efpecially 
on horfeback ; becaufe they have no horfe-* 
races (except thofe inconfiderable ones 
that I have mentioned); becaufe they havt^ 
iio ftage-coaches iior waggons croffing th« 
country on all parts > and becaufe they do: 
liot make fo general a ufe of hories m 
the bufinefs of agriculture; but ploughs 
their lands with oxen, at leaft in all the 
parts of Italy that I have feen. . - \ 

As for the carrying^ of burthen*, we 
make ufe of mules, and of anoth^t animal 
<;alled Gimerro *, efpecially throughout 
the mountains , where; Jborfes \yp14i4 fopi^- 
periih* . . , - 



• Gimerro in Englifli is Jumari^ from the Freilch.' 

See Johiifon's dtSionary^ 
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Of mules wc hav« greojft dfovc^ ccm- 
tiattalljr carrying l||ei^Jb9ncUf0$» pactki^. 
krly (Mcr thpfe par4s: o£ the Ap«n;iij|ft 
tkit aniOiwr to the port Q^hcghv^j^ thoif^ 
of the iUps ^4t lye; b^tw^ea Ita^ 94^ 
Savoy^ &wka3CfkQ4 and Tirol;. ^|k1 ^^; 
which geographeca call the Ugiatrian Alps.. 
Some of the mu&tteiais of thcrApenmiie 
draw even carts vriik mvleft;. but tho& of 
the Alps ncYcr do». o; at loaft I nevei iaw 
any that did.. Perhaps the greater hight 
of the Alps, ajiil theif unpouqvierf^bl^ rt^- 
gedneOi cgnfes the waj>t of this coav^-^ 
nicnce. 

It will not be improper to fay fome- 
thing of the gimerro-'s^ as I find that ao 
travel-^writer, of thje many I have read^ 
]!ias ever mentioned them, and that they 
are but little known even to thofe of my 
Englifh friends who delight in various 
and exteniive reading* A gimerro is an 
animal born of a horfe and a cow; or of 
a bull and a mare ; or of an afs and a 

cow* 
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COW. Ihtf two fell forts are generally ast 
largp as the largeft naules^ and the third: 
fomewhat fmaller. I have been told by- 
fome muktteers in feveral- parts, that thor 
fires of thefe animalsr are fipft fhown a 
female of their Ipecies juft before the leap;, 
then led forcibly to oae of the fpecies in- . 
tended', which is kept at hand. The air- 
pine peafants afTure us, that they might 
get a fourth kind between a bull and a fe- 
male afs, but that they ordinarily proye 
forry things. Of the two firft forts I have 
feen hundreds, efpecially at Demont^ a 
fortrefs in the Alps (about ten miles above 
the towrr of Cunco) that was much talked 
of during the latt war between the French 
and the Picdmontefe. There many of 
thefe gimcrro*s were ufed, chiefly in carry- 
ing flones and fand up to the fortrefs that 
was then a building on a high rocky JiiU* 
OF the third I^cies I rode upcm one ftotn 
Savona * to Acqui, fo late as the year 

^ Savona is a town on the Ligurian^ coaft, ht^' 
longing to the Genoefe, and Acqui is the capital of 

Upper 
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1765. It was a fluggifli beaft, fcarcely 
fcnfiblc of the bit and whip ; but wonder- 
fully fure-footed : and riding that way in 
January, as I did, in a moft rugged by- 
road; the whole country round covered 
with a deep fnow ; many a mile in a nar- 
row path, often on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and all the north fides of the fre-^ 
quent cliffs, (over which I was to go) 
perfeftly hidden under the hardeft ice; 
going fuch a way, I fay, I had really neec} 
of fuch a beaft, that was very careful not 
tofalL 

The gimerro's referable the mules fo 
much, that, if you are not told, you will 
fcarcely ever think of the difference, which 
chiefly cpnfifts in the ears, not fo long as 
thofe of the mules; in the parts of the 
head about the noftrils and mouth, which 
in the gimerro's are generally rounder 

Upper Monferrat, belonging to the king of Sardt- 

fU4f 

: . than" 



than in the mules j and in the middle of 
the back which is fharpcr in the mules 
than in the gimerro's. Thofe between a 
bull and a mare have likewife a fiercer 
afpedt than the other two fpecies*$ ; and 
the fpecies of that on which I went that 
journey, have their upper fore-teeth re- 
markably m^re forward than their under ; 
and yet they feed very well. A careful 
examiner, I believe, would difcover more 
diftinguifliing charaderiftics of the gimer- 
ro's than I did. My eye^, which are nohc 
of the beft, and confequently not much 
ufed to furvey objedls with great exa<i- 
nefs, did not help me to more. The mules 
are rather perverfe in their nature than 
otherwife ; and the gimerro^s of the largeft 
iizes are ftill worfc. But fince it comes 
in my way, I will fay that the perverfity 
of the mules has been exaggerated beyond 
meafure by I>r. SmoUet in his accpunt of 
Italy; and it is not true, that they will 
bite and kick the horfes they meet on th» 

^ road. 



xoaiL I newer pereeivcd rany fparticulor 
^ftbtipaihy rflf this fkiad ia ^hefe juiiefiil 
rbea&u It lie : indeed .not Jafe lo ,fbnd .be- 
ibiad a mule when unloaded ; Vut 9s to 
*biting on (he .road or out of the ^xoad, 
tbbrfbs or any other rcreature^^ J will fay it 
«to their ;h£)noui;> is not a [part of tb^irroa- 
:tute. The xio dor ;haS'jtaken this S^ ^pop 
ttuik, £0: has dreacaed i(^ as, he ba3 4oAe 
J:vcral ii^iher throu^^iit his -ki^kf 'Of 
^whidi J^have not tik^n inotiee in-anyifif 
^'tfae foregoing ch^ers^ not .oif ly ;bf cdu^ 
dt* wDUhl have l^d me too.fardtd eonfute 
them all/but:alfo:bficaiife, there is a cer^ 
?tatn :liTelinefs .and aiHtrance in :his ,ffyJc 
and oxanner, that diverted me-seYfiOiwhen 
lie was wrong. 

But fince I have happened: to ^ mention 
vthe quadrupeds of Italy, and offeredrevsn 
^an apology for our mulea^ I may: as J9^1 
give a good .word to our.a(&s/ 

The nature of our country ; requires 
^many mules^ which cannot :pwvic good^ 

•except 
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ic^ept ^£\xek ^t&s aie alfb good. "We 
*tiicft€fotc 'take gtest oace to hasre good 
'afies. The Veiy beft iu'ltaly.j irfijtt is^ds 
talieft ihd flrong^ft, afe lh»fc Df rjte 
Marca : and this provinctby ^he'byc, is 
To famous for the nuniber *ai]^d goodnefs 
of its affcs, that in our language the word 
marehtgiano (inhabitant .or native of the 
fMarcg) »is no very honourable appellation^ 
and too much iii the Billingfgate-ftyle. 
One of the beft afles and fit for breedings 
is fometimes purchafed in the Marca at a 
very high price; and I have heard of fomc 
which have been fold for fifty pounds 
fterling, and even more. 

Of the minor domeftic quadrupeds of 
Italy, there is no need of fpeaking, as I 
know of none there, but what are com- 
mon in England, except I was to fay, fhat 
we are far from having fo many fheep 
and rabbits as the Englifh, though we 
have a good many. We have alfo com- 
paratively very few deer ; but there arc 

Z many 
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many ftags: that run wild^ befides a fev^ 
that are kept in enclofures. We have a 
number of wild*boars» fome bears» and 
fome camozzi and caprioli^ which are two 
ipecies of wild goats ; and a great many 
wolves in our mountains and woods. So 
that, conlidering the great plenty and va- 
riety of fruit and grain, as well as the 
variety and numbers of quadrupeds there, 
Petrarch was in the right when he calle4 
Italy 

Terra di Hade e i animai ferace^ 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

A^H-AT I have here faid concerning 
the public and domdlic exercifes praSifcd 
in different parts of Italy, willi I be-* 

• * ■ * . 

lieve be thotight fiifficieht to fliow, that 
if the Italians do not make it a point of* 
jpublic policy (as the ancient Romans did) 
to be nationally vigorous, yet they are not 
fuch puny mortals as foreign travellers 
&nd poets ufually paint them,, and that 
ihdoleilce and effeminacy, are riot more - 

• • • 

diffufed amongft them than amongft any . 
other of the European natioili 

Let me now be indulged in a few more 
Curfory obfervatlops on other fuch parts 
of their peculiar charaderiftics as will 
coifte in my way without any great effort 
in fearching for them ; as alfo> on fcinid . 
i^iddltional (Iridlures on a few more pdffage$ 
in Mr. Sharp's Letters* 

Vol. 1L V tU 



The politencfs of the Italians to ftraji- 
gets has been allowed by almofl all travel- 
writers of all nations : and Mr. Sharp 
himfelf, though always unwilling togtant 
them any good quality^ has been can^^ 
dvM^il in this particular when he eoR- 
fij^erod ^ir p<^iteaef& as exerted in fevpur 
of Ifis^ cpuAlryiQen. 

.3ut I^n Sh^p is uxuloubtiQdly miftaken 
when h^ intimites ^hM tl%^ Italians hive 
ail, antipathy to> the l^rench^ and' when he 
adds tibat th^s aotip^y ha,s its iou^c«in 
thei^ frequent qnd moqntm i^vafims , ef 
Italy. 

BefiueS that the word wanton is ridku- 

.... rf ...-,• • ■ 'k . • • , * -^ 

loufly employed in his remark, as 90, oa- 
tion is invaded merely through wanton^ 
nefs by another, there are few ftates in 
Italy that have fuffered much by what Mn 
Sharp, t6rms .invdfions : nay fome of thofp 
v&ry ftates, where French armies have ap- 
peared in the two laft wars, were in my 
opinion father benefited than hurt by their 
appgaran^e. 
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However, 'he this as it will the ttaUans 
have had no great caufe to complain o^ 
tht Ff'^ch for feveral years > and a& noti0 
of bur governments fiiffer virulent fcrib-^ 
biers to inibime us with a hateful averfioa 
to diis or that race of outlaodi/h mortals, 
our general fentiments .with regard to the 
Frcfich, are juft^ fuch as thoie we enter- 
tain with regard to. alt other nations upon 
e»th i fo that a .Frenchman travelling 
t)tfQugh Italy is Jull as much carefled and 
red(^eK9:edaa an £ngli£hman or any other 
European. 

Nor is the poltttnefs we pra^ift towards 
ftrangers ever aHayed by the grofs pride, 
fo common in foijie countries, where if a 
foreigner meets with fome civility from 
the natives, he is fure likewife of being^^ 
infulted with ill* timed and partial boafts 
of fuperiurity. I think I have obferved 
too much of this in Spain, and ftill inoxt 
in France. But our delicacy on this hea^ 
is fo great, that we con0der it as a breach 
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of good manner; to fpeak with any warifttli 
in praife of our country in the prefeace of 
a ftranger. . An Italian will (hew him his 
houfe, his pidlures^ his villa^ or any thing 
be pofTefTeSi without ever putting to him 
the coarfe queilion, whether he has ever 
feen any thing finer. He will make him 
take notice of a beauty of art or nature^ 
becaufe . he thinks it worth notice ; but 
he never forgets that comparifons are odi- 
oils : arid I remember a lady of Venice, 
who fevej^ly rebuked her froward fon for 
having afkcd me whether in my country 
there wa§ any fquare fo fine as that of St, 
Mark^ and obliged him to afk my pardon 
for his incivility. And yet moft Italians 
are ftrongly prepoflefled in favour of their 
country; which prepolTeffion they muft 
naturally retain as long as they fee a num- 
ber of ftrangcrs fucceiGvely vifiting their 
provinces. 

I have already .obferved that the Italians 
are much attached to their native places, 
) , ■ - A Angular 
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A fingular proof of this attachment is ob- 
fervable in almoft all Italian books s as 
our authors feldom forget to fpecify in the 
title-page the particular fpot where they 
are born, be it ever, fo inglorious a town 
or obicure a village. 

. Mr. Sharp, hximbly mimicking Mr. Ad- 
"difon, has been fo fagacious as to difcoVer, 
that the Neapolitans are itnuch addidted to 
litigioufnefs. He fpeaks wiA great em- 
phafis of the ftreets of Naples fo ^roudad 
with advocates, as to obftruft his paflagc 
to their chief court of judicature. What 
'a blejfed country^ he exclaims after his 
exaggerated account, ijoheri all who are 
not ^rincti or beggars^ are Idwyers ' or 
frieflsf 

But all remarks of this nature, begging 
Mr. Sharp's pardon, betray more levity 
and nialice than their authors are aware 
of. The Italians in general are not better 
pleafed with a tedious attendance in a court 
€)f judicature, or in the outer ropm of a 

U 3 . lawyer. 
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Jawyer^ than the Ei^gtiih or noy ^thpt 
people. Yet in large cities, -where )3p^ 
the power and the commerce of a king- 
dom are centered; where the moik impor- 
tant affairs of a nation muft finally l^e de-» 
termimed; and where different iatere^s 
ire varioufly interwoven, how is it poffibic 
%o avoid a great deal of litigation ^ Mon-- 
lieur Voltaire, or Monfieur L'Abbc Le 
.3U1K: (I dp not remember which) has, 
•very. iidxcvXcmOy in my opinipn, made a 
icriti^ifip of this nature upon the Ejigliili; 
and I remember to have rejui fomewhere 
in an Engliih book or news-paper ibm^ 
panegyrical pages on the king of Pru£ijt 
for having iffued f^ code, in which among 
other regulations concerning the diipa^ch 
X)fjufticc^ there is one by which the Pnif- 
iian judges, are enjoined to terminate any 
caufe whatfoever within the ipace of a 
twelvemonth. But what rpay poflibly be 
done in.fuch a military and uncommerciiU 
l^ate as that of Pruflia, begging again Mr. 

Sharp's 
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Sharp^spirdon^ cannot be done cither in 
London or in Naples, for reafons that 
would te very obvious to him, if he had 
ever giv6n much attention to the iffairs 
of nieh, and examined with a fagacious 
eye the multifarious trapfaftions of the 
Several courts at Weftminfterj as well as 
in the inferiotu: tribunals of this great me*- 
tropolis. And his illHiatttre4 exclama* 
tion in derifion of the Neapoli^tns would 
certainly have been fpared, if he had beien 
able to comprehend^ that a metropolis 
merely inhabited by princes, beggars^ 
lawyers, and priefts, cannot pof&bly exiil 
but in a diibrdered imagination* 

I have no tvhere |n the preceding chapter 
taken any notice of our cuftoiiis with re-* 
gard to marriages and funerals^ beeaufe on 
thefe two particulars I never remarked 
any very material difference between our 
cuftoms and thofe of the Englifh. People 
marly in Italy after the publication of 
three bans as they do in England ; and 

U 4 ^ dlfpehfatioa 
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a. difpcnfatiQn of bans is eaiily procar«(l 
there as well as here by thofe who do not 
chvife .to marry in a church. Great dinners 
and gre^t fuppers are cuflomary in both 
countries upon fuch occaiions : I mean 
apiongft the niidling ^d lower fort of 
people, who adhere longeft to old cuftoms^ 
and whofe ufages forni the principal par( 
pf the national manners. Congratulations 

of the fame kind are ufual on the fkme 

» • • • 

occafions : and with re^e<ft to funerals, 
little more is to be faid, but that the people In 
Italy are commonly buried in their pari^Z;- 
church or church-yard, as has been faid 
over and over by travel-writers ; and few 
corpfes are fcnt to diftant places to be 
buried in family-vaults, as the cuftom i^ 
in England, becaufe the Italians live in 
towns and not in country* feats, as many 
pj ihc Engliili nobility and gentry do, or 
gre reputed to do, 

t . The only remarkable difference between 
ItJie ^wo nations with reipe<a tQ funerals is, 
^}^ a^qorpfe in l\dly is commonly efcortcd 

t9 
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to the burial-place by a large procefiaoa 
of jpriefts, frws, and orphans of both fex^ 
inaintained in hofpitjUs, all with lighted 
tapers in their hands, and all finging peni^ 
, tential pfalms^i^ litanies, and other compo- 
iitions> which we think well adapted to 
the occaiiop. And fuph j>roce0)pn$ arfi 
longer or fhorter; that is, mofe or lejBi 
expenfive^ as has ^een ordered either bf 
the teftator, or bjr thofe, whofe duty cf 
bulineis is to t^ke care of the funeral. 

But a corpfe in all parts of Italy is al- 
ways carried to the burial-place unppveredi 
and this fajhion (fays Mr, Sharp with his 
ufual peremptorinefs) this fajhiqn I mufi 
condemn % for the aJ^eSt of death (does ht 
add with his ufual wifdom) Jhould never 
be Suffered to become too familiar to tbs 
gommon people npith Jo much brimfione ij$ 

fheir veiris, as the Neapolitan mob have. 

« ■ 

I do not know by what fort of anato-i- 

piical experiment Mr. Sharp has beed able 

» ■ ' • • < . 

JC (jiftover^ that the Neapolitan mob h?iv<5 

t)riroft<?tt« 
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in tlidf idni. But as t6 his 
pereihpf6rinefft and Wifdtdlii^ I fear they 
ate quite as- iinpit)^r Sh fhii |)iacie» as 
what he inHihediately fubjoinsi tKat ^ a 
■Jead or a dj/ing man was a ffigbtfitl ii^^ 
d mu!tAirtr v)$Uli feel ireih&fe in tie very^ 
M& of homicidip or the moment after ; but 
there are ways td render men cdpdik ff 
butcher ing a man ahd 4 bog %viti ibe finit 
fang froid. 

If 1 do not mifunderfland this obfctire 

paiTage, Mr. Sharp means, that the fz^ 

» 

fhion of carrying the dead uncovered to 
the burial-place, contributes to render 
inen murderers, becaufe it hardens their 
hearts to fuch a degree, as to bring them 
to kill a man and a &6g with 6qual indif-« 
ference. But if this is Mr. Sharp's meaa<^ 
ipg, (and I do not know what ether con^ 
ftru£tion can be put upon his words) i 
muft take the liberty to tell hito, that he 
knows but little of the general effed that 
the fight of a dead perfon muft products 

in 



in the heart of a beholder, efpecI^Uy whcja 
; that 4ead perfpn is carried to the burial- 
place with the folemnity of a fad appci- 
/ratus, and mournful praying apd finging^ 
as the Italiarjs ufe to do. Far. from hail- 
ing any immoral tendency, it will eafiljr 
be conceived by my reader, that fuch s 
fight jpiuft rather ferve to awaken in every 
mind a train of refleftiofls, no lefs melan- 
ehoUy than ufeful,. on the vanity of life 
and its moil cpurted felicities. I can very 
well conceive, that there, are means of 
Winging a beginner in anatomy to fami- 
liarife himfelf fo much with dqad bodies, 
as (0 cut up the corpfe of a man with aa 
much ikng froid as the carcafc of any ani^ 
tnal ; and yet I dd not neceflarily fuppofc 
a furgcon to he of courfe deftitute of hu^- 
nianity : but I cannot poiSbly compre- 
hend how the raodrnful fight of a man, 
woman, or child, decently laid down on a 
bier, arid fceh for a fhort fpace at the. end 
^f a funeral prooceffioh, can give fuch a 
tfrucl di^fition to any mind; as to ren- 
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dcr, or contribute to render, any man « 
murderer. But Mr. Sharp had aflerted 
that the Italians have a natural propcniity 
to murder and afTaflination, and did not 
care what arguments he ufed and what 
evidence he produced to prove that aflcr-< 
tion. 

Whenever any Angular piece of anti* 
quity is difcovered in thofe parts of Italy 
where fuch fort of things are more fre- 
quently found than in other places, all 
kinds of people eagerly run to look at it : 
and thofe amongft the learned of England 
who delight in the ftudy of ancient monu- 
ments, are very well apprifed, that no 
learned men of any nation have given (b 
many accounts of fuch remains as the 
Italians. The apartments and gardens of 
perfons of rank at Rome, Naples, and 
other placesj^ abpund.with'fuch renoains; 
ijay, the. very walls of many of their 
houfes ^re artfully incruftated with them> 

and rather too many of :o\ir learned tum- 

their 
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.their minds to the explanation of thefe 
monuntents. . ; 

^ Yet Mr. Sharp overlooks all this moft 
cavalierly^ and rallies and ridicules the 
Italians for the little nseneration they /hew 
to fncb curiqfities I and is of opinion^ that 
any Englifh gentleman with five tboufand 
a year 9 would mortgage a part of it to pre^ 
ferve a temple ofSerapis in its exaSi form, 
nvitb all the ornaments, paintings, &c. 

But dpes Mr. Sharp give here a juft 
idea of the Italians^ or does he pay a cpm^ 
plix^ent^ at their exp^nce, to his owa; 
countrynien ? Tie king, he adds^ or rather 
the regency of. Naples, lay violent hands, as 

he wittily phrafes it^ on the ftatues and 
piSlures as they _ occur in diggings andtranf-^ 
port them to fome of the royal palaces wbefe 
they lofe half their merit. But how can 
it be made out, that they lofe half their 
merit by being colledtcd and arranged in' 
Jarge rooms and galleries deftined to this 
purpofc? Would it not rather be-mbft 
3 abfurd. 
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abiiird to let them $oa(^iM iff damps atiii 
dirty fubterraneous places, . .vrhisre the 
greateiVpart of Hmn cosldnot-bo iii%ed- 
ed hM with infinite inconvenience/ and 
by the light of candles and fdrches ? t 
ba1i;e no objeftioa to Mn Sharp ^r his 
having a very good opdnionr of tbo^ among 
his counlrynien who are pof&^d of £^e 
^ttfaad a year : buta man m\xSk b^ ftrtni^ty 
inclined to chicanery, who can ridi^tdef 
the Italianii when he fees tbttt^ affida- 
oafly employed in |^e|brvihg dH mono-- 
DM^ots that can poffiblylfe^ prtffenrtd« If 
all the a^ention^ i^irhich the iddaa of ipeeit^ 
UtiiM OB ^vch fub]e£^ might re^ttkeii he 
act paid to every monument of andqiuty> 
neither is it of mighty confequclnce^ Tfaefe 
things depend on. the tafle and di^fition 
of princes and rich noblemen, who are ca^ 
priciouSf ibmetimes undervaluing, ibaie*> 
times overvaluing fuch curioiitiesE. : 

Mod travellers, as th^ arrive at RoflMi 
or Naples, can fcarcely abftam from re- 

Acting 
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o^ t^^HHfijnt cqipe^Q^t and coflfijl^, ^ 

fca^c^l^y own a f^w of their xui&s. One 

ridicule^ them, for h»dn^ nothing but poor 

villas or cots on thofc yciy fpots, that were 

formerly dignified by temples dedicated, to 

Jvpiter and Mf^ciny i the other is. angnr^ 

becaufb the. Italians crofs nQW on^.vils 

ferry thofe rivers^ that w?rf formerly hdf 

hidden under magnificent bridge^ : and 

after many erudite and dolefi)! cQnfmei;ii<]t^ 

rations of ^aldnd^^thqrjoiukijclioni^ |$^; 

abttfc ibegpvernR^Htso/bQ^ ftatw^wl^ich 

d^QUf^e pppuWioH byltttiDg monks and 

nuAS. tread the. ground; that was once trod 

bj Cefars; the glorious ground on which 

theRomans uied to fwarm like bees ii^ a 

hlve» and wher^ fome of them had habi« 

t%tio».s large enough to receive huadttda 

oC guefts upom occafibn* 

.But dp thcfq wife travellers expedt that 
,It^7* confi/ied to its own pioduds and itd 

own 
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own induftfy» fhould vie with that liia^^ 
nificence which it received from the fpoil^ 
of a conquered world ? Perhaps Italy, on 
the whole, may not fall very Ihort of ite 
ancient population: This is not a place 
for fuch difcuffions : but if Italy does not 
now make other nations fo miferable, a^ 
formerly, by the efFedts of a fuccefsful 
ambition, its inhabitants afe not in them- 
&lves the lefs happy, or a lefs valuable 
part of the fociety of mankind. 

Mr« Sharp indeed has not often copied 
the kai'ned tone of lamentation ufed by 
many other travellers with regard to ithe 
ancient ftate of Kome and Naples: but 
with regard to their prefent condition and 
government, he has really furpaifed by 
much all his rambling predecefTors in point 
of vilifying remarks* I give him due 
praife upon the firft account ; becaufe 
really the ravages of time can no more be 
helped by the modern Romans or Nea- 
politans, than the revoktions of themooHir 

Bat 
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But as to the fecond part of the i^ory, 
%vithout entering into -a diicuiEon thai 
would requirfe a large volume, I may fe* 
rioufly afliire him, that I know ftill (hal« 
lowi^r ilatefmen than he is, who not only 

•an fin4 fault with any government ia 
the world, but even forrp with the.greateft 
eafinefs fiich plans of reformation for any 

country, as wouW, (if well attended to) 
beftow upon' any i^ation every fpecics of 

bleiling that can poj(^biy be fancied by the 

moft brilliant imagination. 

Mr. ShjiQ> has feonin Venice many (or^ 

as he fays, an tnjinity of) fmall fy$n's heads 
aiout tie D(^/s palace, large emugh. U re^ 
c^/V mta their numtbs. (from informers) a 
letter or billet ^ with labels o^er, pointJng out 
what tbr nature of the information Jhould be^ 
Hence he has dire6lly concludi^d, that 

• « 

the Venetian government eontinues tg m^ 
lout age private informations. 

But this is a mifrcprefentation of fatfts; 
for this method of- infoptning 13 no longer 

Vol. IL X pradlifed J 
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pradkifcd there, whatever may have been 
the cuflom in former times. Thofe heads 
have been long full of cobwebs and choaked 
with duft, as Mr. Sharp might have /eea 
if he had looked into them. It is even 
probable that they were originally placed 
there in terrorem^ rather with a view to 
prevent crimes than multiply informers. 
A regulation perhaps not imprudent before 
the government was fo feated and the po- 
lice fo regulated as it is at prcfent, Becaufc 
Venice is a large and open town, which 
cannot conveniently be guarded by foldiers 
©r watchmen. - 

Mr. Sharp fpeaka^ like wife at random 
when he fays, that the Doge of Venice, as 
Jhon as eleSted^ is to avoid all Jhow of equality and 
familiarity, and tofeclude himfelfin a manner 
from tbefweets offociety. How came Mr. 
Sharp to know fo much about the Pope at 
Rome, and the Doge at Venice ? If you 
will take his word, he is as much apprifed 
of the thoughts of one, and the doraeflic 
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Kfe of the other as of his own: Yet the 

• • • 

fadt is, that a Doge muft certainly pay 

* 

great, refpedt to his new dignity, and not 
proftitute it to att afFedtation of equality 
and familiarity : but, if hfe is of a fociable 
good-natiired temper, he may freely ton- 

tariiie to live in his private capacity as he 
did befor^ J go about fnafkcd in carnival 
or afcehfion-time, eithet alone or in com- 
pany as he pleafes, and pafs tht evening ar 
his cafine with his friends. He will be 
better liked for fuch a tondiift, and avoid 
the blame of pride, as was the cafe with 
D6ge Fofcanni, who died when I \*as laft 
at Venice. When in the exef cife of his 
dffice, you had taken him for avery haughty 
man : but out of it, he was even a more 
chearful and pleafing compajiion than be^ 
fore his being Doge. 

Mr. Sharp fays, that it is not only Paduci 
' But every other town in the tetriiory of the 
ripubliCf tb4t appears poor in comparijhn of 

the mother city. An acute remark indeed^" 

X z But 



But is this not the ca£b in England^ Fnnccgi 
Turkey and every where? However, I 
fupppfe, Mr. Sharp cannot have any great 
difficuly to grant, that amongft the daugh* 
ter-towns in his own country, there ata 
not eaiily to be: fi^nd four &) full o£ fine 
buildings and 0} populous, as Vicenzai 
Verona, Brefcia, and Bergamo. 

. Mr* ^a^p is not pleafed with the Far- 
^efian Hercules, 6ecau/e, £ays he, tBerc is. 
no fuch original in nature y as be. happens u 
know from his particular Jiudies, that tAe^ 
ffrnTcks of a ntan^s body, ho'mever much m^ 
flated^ would never a£ume the jhape th^ do^ 
in thatBatue. \ know indeed but little o£ 
^natoniy, and am really a vtty. indifferent 
c^fioiiTcur : . yet, as I have always heard 
pfipple reckon the Farnefian Hercules a 
moft admirable model of a man w^ieii fup* 
poied. to ' partake of fomething divine, as 

>yas th? cafe v^ith that dernigod ; and as 
the Venus de Medici's, has. been for a gopd 
number of centuries looked \ipon a,s one^^ 

of 
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^f the moft aftonifhing triodek of femafe 

Ibcaitty that was ever fornied by a^hiflel^ 

I muft continue to think that Glycon and 

Cleoiiiencs were good ftatuaries, aiid thai 

* 

Mr. Sharp and Tk. SmoUet* are no compe- 
tent judges of human form, be their ikill 
in anatomy ever fo wonderful, and thck 
€ompafs of connoifleurfhip «ver fo exteti- 
iive. ^ 

Mr, Sharp fays, that the jpfloEiks at Na- 
ples exhibit plays in their convents during 
the carnival^ and thi« I know, to he caf- 
tomary* But I know that it is not cufio- 
mary for theni, :as he fays, to appear in 
^ery lascivious charaBers. The aflertxon fa- 
vours much of malignity and calumny; and 
I wifli he had forborn it, or given fuck 
proofs of it as to render it unqueflionable. ;: 
Our HKDnks are not yet gcaie fo far in im- " 
prudence, as to be indecent in the eyes 

of the public : arvd fhould they ever for* 

* Df. Senolkt has found fault with thcVenus de Medici- 

X 3 get 
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get tbemfclves Co far as to rcprefent aiiy 
thing lafciviovis, toth the ccclefiaftical and 
civil government would certainly not fail 
to m^kc theni imniediately fenfible of fo 
grofs an error* 

But I am tircid qf running Qver the blun- 
ders, the caricatures, and, above all, the 
gigantic exaggerations of this gentleman, 
who could find an Englifh gardener in 
Italy under a Jiate of defpair begaufe then 
he CQuld not tajie a peach of a true favour. 
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CHAP. XL. AND LAST, 

I 

I 

XtALY affords fo many objcdts worth 
obfervatioa and defcription, that a work 
of the nature of mine might cafily be 
made very voluminous. Yet to write in a 
foreign language, to which during thefe 
laft fix years I have been but little accuf- 
tomed, has proved fo difficult, that I think 
it is time to take leave of my readers, after 
offering a few hints to thofe who intend ta 
travel through Italy, which probably may 
not be unufefuh 

I believe it is not neceffary to fay, that^ 
a difpofition to fpend money freely, is one 
of the chief requifites towards the pleafure 
of fuch an undertaking.. However there^ 
are few English travellers who need this' 
advice ; and perhaps it would not be im- 
proper to warn fome of the moft pr^fufe, of 
tjie general character this quality has ac-> 

X 4 quircdl 
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quired them in Italy, where they jire often 
called dupes and fools ; and many of my 
countrymen have wifhed for a law to pre- 
▼ent^ their coming into Italy, uiilefs they 

come with a certificate, importing that th&^ 
know the true ufe of money : for it is cer- 
tain that their prodigality has a very bad 
cflFed^i rendering our inn- keepers, poftil- 
lidiis, arid other pcrfons of that fort, fo 
greedy after money, that they are conti- 
nually rifing in their demands ; and thofe 
who fucccfSvely make the fame tour, find 
the expences of travelling always encreaA 
ing. I think it was acutely imagined by 
Mr, Sharp, that the Pope is Jcmetimes pleafed 
to Jpeak ^ the Englijh with a kind qf gratis 
tudefor th^fums of money tbeyjpend among Ji 
bisfubje^s. Whoever knowa what a pitiful 
gentlenaajn the Pope is, and what necd^he 
has of ^/ew EngK(h guineas to keep hh 
pQQt fkmily from, ftaxving, ^HJ readily 
Itoift^ke for reals bos the ftrange dreams bf^ 
Mp. Shiarp. HoweVep X will aflure him^ 

whea 
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vben he is awake^ that no fehfible peribii 
m Rome or out of Rome^ is of his Holi-« 
ocfs's paind in this particulari if his Hpli<» 
nefs U of this mind : that no Italian 
gentleman^ one fmali degree alcove our 
friend Antonio, never troubks his head 

about the coming Or not coming of Engliih 
gentlemen in the country; and that we all 
defpife foreigners, when we fee them 
fquandering their money in an improper 
maoner* < 

A traveller ought to have his poft-^ 
chaife not only ftrongly built to refift the 

many ftony roads in Italy, but likewife 
have it fo contrived, as to be eafily taken 
to pieces where it muft inevitably be dif- 
joined in order to pafs a mountain or to be 
put into a * felucca; that is, ih going over 
mount Cenis, or from fome port of fouth^ 
crn Pranpe tor Genoa, 

- ♦- A fducca K a frasril bark alxilit: ith? fee of a 
^ipmon barge, mych ufed ^ong the Ligurian coaft. 

And 
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r And apropos of mount Cenis, let ho ontf 
be frightened by the difmal accounts, foi 
frequent in the books of travel- writers, 
^f the bad road over dangerous precipices 
thrpugh Savoy or the Apennines. Thofe 
dangerous precipices exift no ^yhc^eJ^ btrt. 
in the» imagination of. the timorous i foe 
wherever there is any dubious pafs, the 
Italian poftilion§ have commipon fenfc 
cpough not to venture th?ir necks along 
with thofe of their paflengers, but they 
defire them to alight and aflift- in conque- 
ring the difficulty, if there are no people 
of the country at hand: and even this 

liappens but very feldom, becaufe the'po-^ 
defta's and head-men of towns and vil- 
lages take fufficient care of the roads 
?very where, or at leaft have any dange- 
xous pafs mende4 as foon as they are ap- 
prifed of it by the poft - mafterSj, wha 
would loudly complain to their common 
i&iperiors, if their informations of (his na-^ 
tuVe were overlooked. ' 

a Nor 
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., , ^Tor would I have Mr. SharpeV advict* 
followed ; that of hiring vqiturins througl^ 
^avoy, on pretence that whether you ride 
poft pr not, yo^ ftili advance at the fame 
flow rate. You may ride pofl: througl^ 
%ho greatpft part of Savoy with the fame- 
expedition as any where elfe i >nd the- 
only advantage to be had by croffing it 
>vith a voiturin (that is, with the fame* 
fet of horfes) is, that of pafling two or 
three nights pipre than you yirould other- 
wife in poor inns, as you cannot readk 
4iftant towns every night. 

But I had almpft forgot to fay, that 
^ong with money and fome knowledge of 
its ufe, you mufl indifpenfably carry 
along with you a ch^arful an^ friendly difn 
pofition of mind. 

It is not eafy to conceive why travellers 
are fo ready to entertain digufts againft 
the inhabitants of the countries they vifit. 
They fcemto have no other purpofe by tak- 
ing long journeys but to prQcure themfelves^ 

the 
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Ihe hiCt pleafure of railing at eveiy thing 
Iney have feien and heard. It is to this 
inalignant difpofition^ that we owe die 
tnany ridiculous and unjuft accufations^ 
which travellers bring againft the countries 
they have but curforily vifited. Chriftians 
l^ainft Chriftians are particularly fevere, 
«nd hate each other very often upon the 
moft flender motives. I once heard a 
Freftchmari fwear that he hated the £n* 
gliihi part^ qA'ih ^^rfent du beurre fondu far 
ku^medu rStu And yet^neither ProteftanU 
nor Catholics ara angry with the Turks or 
^e 'Edft'^Indians for their peculiar prac-- 
tiiiesj but relate them in Aeir travels 
A^ithbut .the leaft particle of that indigna- 
tio» that fires them when they (jjcak of 
each other. Why do they not adopt the 
(ame moderation when they give accounts 

• • • • 

of esch (JtktrVc^ftnfry ? Strftnge, that they 
Will: f^fl«f tfeeffrfHyeS to be thrown into' 
fi« 6f tfe« %kefl when they, fee si nun 
(^futtiog aloag « ftre^t with his hat uri'der 
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\kU arm, or two ftout fellows boxings Of: 

a proceffion, or aay othier thipg npt cui;.. 

tqmaty ift their own countries* Theiis 

mpft pecsvifh fercafmsi will i?erta^Qly miBid 

BO body, nor will tliey themfclv^ tie ^ bJ^ 

the better for th^ir want of teoipef • A 

judicious man travels in or4er to profit^ 

bimfelf by obferving the varieties that thi^ 

wide world aflfords, and not tp 5§aiie bifll*^ 

felf URpaiy becaui? nien *re not tp; b^ fonn(4 

wife acqpr§yiag tp his i90d[el 19 fyp^ pMft 

of the glqb^. The variety, of the ws^rl^ 

is, oa the wbrole; beautiful ; and ta 4 weU 

dij^pfed u)ind will be pjeafing, 

Qji your reaching the firil town in. Italy^ 
whether it b* Turin, Genoa, or aiy^othei^^ 
end^avpur to obtain as m^^y letters 0/ re- 

eoiiitirneiwjatioxi froj^ th*l 04tiv,ef-^8 ypA 

can, 19 take ^^cinj5^ with ypu a*, ypu adyaacfr 

fyrthqr into the o^ . The JM>^ility of: 
ev.eiy place 1 and, .abp\&e ^H,^ thevlesfmedj; 
wj^j be pleafed tp.give. you Aiqh lettera-jr 
ajwi^the .people to whom you wi^l he thui 

recon^mended. 



ft^ominended^ will ftill direQ: yoii to 
others : fo that, on your alighting in any 
town, you will prcfently Have fome body 
to talk to; and th*y all will be glad (either 
Arough vanity or natural benevolence, no 
xliatter which) of an opportunity of doing 
you fome of thofe petty offices that render 

« ■ • * • ■ 

travelling agreeable; fuch as to procure 
you a good lodging where the inn is not 
to your- liking; to furnifli you with a 
laithfu,! fef vant when you ' want one ; tcf 

tell you the true price^of things that you 
liiay not be cheated ; and vi^hat is bbttef 

■ 

than all, to introduce, you irito the beft 
<tompaAieS of the place. Indeed you may 
ctften find, that the gentlenaeh and ladies 

» 

to whom y6u are recommended^ are not 
always fuch as yon would like. You will 
find one ^ over-civil, and another ovef- 
blunt : one abfurd'in one point, and an- 
other in two or or three. But people muft 
be taken as they arc, as perfeft charadtefs 

are pretty uncommon every where^ there* 
<• fore 



fare make the beft ufe of each. One wilt 

• * - • • » 

Ihow you the place;,pne hi^.pic^uies^ onc^ 
his iriedak^ onq the country rpundj^ anil 
fo on. ; And (Jp not pniit> if you mak^ 
the.leaft flay in any town^ to enquire who 
are the friars of moft repute there, and go 
to them. To a friar there is no need of 
any iritrodu<3:or. It is enough ypu pay 
them' the ufual complinient,. that you have 
heard of his merit, and would not mi^ 
the opportunity of paying your refped:* 
to his reverence. They all will receive yo^ 
well; ihow you their convents/ their li- 
braries,, their gardens, and whatever curi- 
ofities they have. They will inform, yptf 
very minutely of their rules and manner 
of living, which is pretty Angular in each- 
order, and deferving notice. Mpft of 
them are quite open with ftrangcra ; fo 
that you will eafily collect by their dif- 
courfe what is their fandtity or their hy- 
pocrify, what their knowledge or their ig- 
norance, what their plcafures or their pains, 

I have 



1 liavc brought, many an EngKfliman ac-* 
quiaated with many aJ&iarj^ and botji par<^ 
tict were always pkafed. Nor jodge of 
them by the faces they put on at the altar 
or in a pi:oceffioB ; or t^n to one you will 
judge 'WroBg« See theni^ in their cells; 

walk vnlh them; cat and drink with thofc 
who are. permitted by their inftitutions to 
cat and drink widi ftrangers; and you 

will thus come to the knowledge of as 
fi4)gt(lar a fet pf men las ever attra(^cd-pki-> 
lofophieal curiofity. A traveller ought to 
feuft nothing, to flight nothing. If he is 
in any danger from general intercourse, he 
Js aot fit to traveK - 
* Some travel- writers wiH tcH you, that 
bread and wine arc bad throughout Itdy, 
patrticularly the wine. Do not believe 
them. The poor in feveral parts of Italy 
often' eat bread that is but indifferent ; 
but people in-eafy circumftances eat good 
bread every where. At the very worft, 
cvea in the pooreft villages you will 'find 

bakers 
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ibidccfs who Will, make bread fb^ you aftet 
yaut fancjr.at a; ihort'wammg for the 
fmallefl: addition 'to the xommon prices 
And as to the wine> yoii will, find fome 
?rery good in niiany parts of Italy, if yon 
are not abfolutelyTcfolved to think no wine 
good jbut ctaret and burgundy. Apd ftill> 
if you . canoQt ' conquer a long habit, you 
will find burgundy and champaigne in all 
pur great to^ns ; and it is but taking half 
a xiozen bottles in your poft-chaife \yhenL 
ypu are tp gp from one great town to an* 
other, and cannot perform the journey 
but in two or three days* And fo w,hen 
you are afraid of not finding good vidual? 
in the poor pjacps where you. muft necef^ 
farily flop,, a., bam, a faufage^ and foine 
chickens, made ready for. the pot or the 
fpit, and fome other little expedients cztin 
not prove very troublefome. 

The beds indeed you will find bad 
enough in many places ; and you mnft hay fe 
a care never to flcep but in your own flieets, 

I^OL. II. Y . becaufc 
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becauf^: the inn*k»pers,. when they are 
poor^ are geneially ill-provided, and are 
even rogues into the bargain, that will 
iWear no body ha$ flept in the fheets they 
offer, though the contrary is very apparenti 
nor will it be amifs to have a thin mattrefs 
of your own, fi^ffed> with feathers or Spa- 
liifh wool, to throw over the mattrefies of 
^e inn : for you are not to think that yoa 
travel flfboul England where thoufands are 
tontintially going backwatdis and forwards, 
ah4 of coutfc make it worth ihc while of 
Ifriany to keep good i^ns. * 

At the gates 6f mlany towns yourbag- 
jgAge ^ill be vifited. Be ready With the 
keys of ifie trunks; be civil to the Vifiters, 
Wa they will be civil to y6u;'ahd difpatch 
ybtt in a riioment, ^fpecially if your fervant 

S^iVo'ws \ht life df a glance a Ad * (rf^ a ^x- 

pence. 

*' Some young travellers arc apt to be nidc 

with 'the toiud« a!l the inns. They had 

better tQ mak« a propofal in two words, 

" ' - ^nd 
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•nd iliU better, to let it alone $ for little 
good will they get by rudenefs or propo- 

fals. If the nymph be willing, there may 
be a danger of one fort ; if unwilling, of 
another. Our common people are gene- 
rally fierce when women are concerned. 
And have like wife a care not 'to be very 
bufy with our theatrical queens and prin- 
cefles ; for they will fleece you, and bring 
you much acquainted with furgeons and 
apothecaries. 

Avoid all altercations with inn-keeperSf 
pdftillions, and other fuch folks^ and n^ver 

forget yourfelf-fp much as to ftrike- or evco 

f ...... 

threaten them; for mod of thefe people 
are very choleric j befides there is no Jio* 
nour.to be got in conquering themt No 
body is pleafed with travelling Rodomonts 
kny where ; and you cannot imagine how 
the low people in Itdy hate being bullied, 
efpecially by ftrangers. An open counted- 
nance, an affable look, a kind enqutijr 

Y z af tpr 
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after* their chrlftlan names> and the ofier 
of a glafs of your wine if you are actually 
at your meal, will do wonders towards ob^ 
taining whatever you defirc of them : for 
the Italians, take my word for it, have in 
general a quick feeling, are of a yielding 
difpofition, and as generous a fet of mor- 
tals as any in the world. If you do net 
obfervc fome rule of this kind, travelling 
will not be better than a. fcene of wrang- 
ling and vexation in moft countries. 

Credit your travel-mongers about the 
character of the Italians, and your imagi-- 
nation will be difturbed by the moft hor- 
rible tales. There is fcarcely one of them, 
but who has a ftory to tell qf a fellow in 
a church, who has flabbed diver§ perfons. 
Yet all Italy over, in towns or in villages, 
on ereat roads or narrow paths, you may 
be aflured that no body will offend you, 
if you do not chufe to be offended : .but 
-«o the contrary you will' iQe^t with ^buq* 

4aocc 
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dance of refpeft: and kindnefs, if you will 
but moderately dcferve It, 

All this, as you fee, prefuppofes' in you 
fome knowledge of the language ; and I 
take it for granted, that you do not ven- 
ture down the Alps without fome Italian 
in your mouth, as travelling through any 
country without fome of its language is 
very disagreeable and very vexatious. 
However, if this is not the cafe, haftcn 
to Florence or to Siena (though Florence 
is the beft in this refped:) and there ftudjr 
as hard as you can^ till you get a fufficient 
provifion of words and phrafes. If you 
want to be any thing of a critic in Italian, 
Florence is certainly the beft place iii 
Italy, both to get a good phrafeology and 
a good pronunciation, as Florence is in 
both fefpefts to Italy what Athens was 
to Greece. But if you want only a fmat- 
tering for temporary convenience, I hav6 
RO objeftion to your going to Rome, as 

you 
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you arc direded by an Italian * rhyme no 
lefs common than ridiculous^ The Ro« 
man pronunciation is much more caiily 
acquired than the Florentine^ becaufe at 
Rome the vowels are pronounced broader 
and with lefs brifknefs than at Florence. 
Almoft all Italians that are not Tufcans 
(I fpeak to him who want's to be a critic 
in Italian) will be ready to tell you that 
the Tufcan pronunciation, and the Flo- 
rentine efpccially, is bad, bccsuife it ia 
guttural I and that it is giitturai I allow: 
but why is a guttural pronunciation worfh. 
tjbaa one which is not ? TIh^ Hebrew^ 
the Arabic, and feveral more o£ the moft 
eftecmed amongfl: the ancient languages^ 
were guttural, and . not the worfe for iu 
The true Spanifli, that is the CaftiliaUj, 
which is genteraUy.confidered as a very 
harmonious language, and in my private 
opinion quite as mufical as the Italian^ is 
guttural likewife. What objcftion can 

I 

* iUnjua Tofcwa ia bo^a Romana.. 
^ then 
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tlien be made to a language on this account, 
except that it is a Kttic hard to be got at 
by thofe who have not' the organs of 
Ipeech very pliant and obedient ? How-^ 
ever, fuch as are not of my mind, may do 
as the rhyme diredls; that is, they may 
ffo to Florence or Siena to learn words 
and phrafes, and then to Rome for a pro- 
per pronunciation ; and a pretty piece of 
work this will be* 

No Englifh traveller that ever I heard, 

r • ■ 

ever went a ftep out of thofe roads, which 
from the foot of the Alps lead ftraijght to 
our mofb famed cities. None of them 
ever will ddgn to vifit thofe places whofe 
names are not in every body's moii|||^ 
They travel to fee things, and not iioenv 
Indeed they cannot help eroding botib the 
Alps and Apennines in two or three parts; 
but always do it in fuch hafte, that their 
inhabitants are as much known to them as 
thofe of the Arimafpian cliflfe. Our moun- 
taineers, fecladed in a manfler from the 

2 reft " -il 
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l«ft of the world, never awake ttek 
curiofity. I have heard of a fmall nation to 
•the. north of. Vicenza, whofe language, 
law9, and nianners have nothing in com- 
pon cither with modern Italy or with mo- 
dern Gennany ; and they are thought to 
be the defcendants of thofe Cimbri, whom 
Marius defeated in the neighbourhood of 
that town. It has been confidently aA 
ferted, that the prefent king of Spain had 
been fppe years king of Naples before he 
heard of a fmall Greek republic concealed 
in a xnountain of that kingdonu Many 
• amongil our rumaeers of libraries have 
occalionally qiioted paflages out of poems 
and romances: written in the old Provencal 
fjn language, which was once the only polite 

^ Jaoguage of Europe, -It is the general 

opiaion that this language is no more 
ipoken, as the modern inhabitants of Pro- 
vence underfland no more thofe romances 
and poems. Yet I have fome notion that 
it Aill exiila, at leafi: in a good meafure, 

as 
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a« i have met with people at Demont * 

tvho could eafily underftand thofe paflagcs. 

It is probable that fevcral other of the 

moft remote parts in our mountains are 

not wantitig in objcds as fiflgular as thefe, 

and well defervirig fome inquiry. Yet 

they reniain perfedtly unexplored 1^ thofe "t 

very Britons, who make it a point tbi^fpend > 

a part of their income and confecrateyt 

part of their life to the vifitation of d^r^^ 

tant regions and to the knowledge 

foreign cuftoms and manners. Their 

poor curiofity will fcarcely extend fafiher 

than pictures and ftatues, or carnival fcf- 

tivitieS and holy-week ceremonies ; nor 

could any of theni ever be fbrped half a 

liiile out of the moft beaten tfacks by my 

frequent expoftulations. \^%at a pity 

• Afortrefs (as I faid in anotBer placfj. about ten 
miles diftant from Cuneo, dnd higher up in the Pied- 
montcfe Alps I lived there for fome months "when I 
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that fo many JK)ung gentlemen of good 
parts^ and never cramped for want of tno- 
ncy, fliould all be fo pcrvcrfc on this par- 



ticular ! ' 
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